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Mhrysanthemums grown by O. W. Berger, Petaluma, Calif 


h@ lagjy in the photograph is Mrs. Berger. The light Chrysan@i 
vite liow and pink, the dark one being red and gold be 
eng Ammer. The size of the "Mums and the beautiful fdliag 
Be oe ; made an exceptional success of his wagk. 
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|| Don’t U W N 
| Start The New Year | | Dont Use the Wrong Name | 4 
‘ | |i} . 
( RIGHT ‘ yi Have you been embarrassed because you did || 
e { || not use the proper common or scientific name | 
( | ||| when buying or selling plants? It will never | an 
: RESOLVE To Be More Careful } happen again if everybody owns and uses hae { 
| 
‘ When Purchasing | || ‘ d di d P| N 
, HI 
7 | | Standardized Fiant Names | 
| GLADIOLI OR DAHLIAS) |) = | 
) | The New Plant Check-list | 
, } | Eminent plantsmen have put eight years of | 
THERE ARE THREE REASONS, { ||| gratuitous work on this book. There are 40,000 
' ite eae ; : } entries in one carefully cross-indexed, alphabetical || 
> WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON “ VOS” {QUALITY } || list that covers 546 pages. All plants introduced to _ || 
: ; ; ) || American horticulture to as late as January 1923, || 
}  d--Our Bulbs are Healthy and Free From Disease, 4 ||| are listed, including the varietal names of the rose, || 
2--They are Guaranteed True-To-Name, } ||| iris, apple, and similar groups. The best common 
[2a Wee are Dealing with an Old, Reliable Firm. 1 || and scientific name for each has been adopted for | 
( { ||| general use. The name you know a plant by is | 
( me ‘ there—you can see at a glance whether or not it is | 
‘ paras eee. { || correct. ] 
1] 
( A LINE FROM YOU ) Hon. Henry Wallace, Secretary, U. 8. Department of 
: . . N Whol leC l | Agriculture, says, “It should make possible a newera in the make- || 
\> Will Bring Our New olesale Catalogue } || up and usefulness of American nursery catalogs.” 
i May We Send You a Copy ? | Peter Bissett, Plant Introducer, U. S. Department of 
i } || Agriculture, says, “ This will undoubtedly be very helpful to me in | 
i as VOS & SON 4 my work in this office.” i} 
q 7 4 | :. ™ as ° ° i] 
§ | Standardized Plant Names jis published in two I} 
> TRUE-TO-NAME } il editions ; the standard edition, blue cloth binding at || 
, GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS { ||| $5, postpaid ; the pocket edition on thin India paper || 
P ° er ae {| ||| withlimp covers at $6.50, postpaid. Send your order to 
» Grand Rapids - Michigan j | , ‘ ee 
ie { | The Flower Grower, Calcium, New York 
| 4 {i 
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| ATALOG FOR 1924 is-now ready and will be in the mails be- 
| fore January 15th. When you get your copy notice particu- | 
| larly my special offer for early orders and my three wonderful | 
| new introductions, Chalice Flower, Cardinal Prince and E. B. Wil- 
liamson. These varieties will please the most exacting critic. By | 
| reason of the increase a variety never again becomes as cheap as } 
i when it is first introduced, regardless of price. | 


A. E. KUNDERD, | 
Goshen, Ind, U.S. A. | oa 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus i! 
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The American Lotus (Nelumbo Lutea) 


HE American ‘Lotus (Nelumbo 
Lutea) is one of our largest, 
showiest and most interesting 
native wild flowers. A bed of 
these flowers, an acre in extent, is cer- 
tainly an inspiring sight, especially in 
the forenoon, as the blossoms are fully 


BY ROBERT B. LOWRY 


their best, with many large buds also 
in evidence. These, with the dark, 
olive green leaves from twelve to 
twenty-four inches in diameter, also 
standing erect, from three to five feet 
out of the mud and water, and the 
seed pods, in various stages of develop- 


few wild flowers. There are from two 
to four blossoms produced by a tuber 
during a season. A period of about 
ten days elapses between the opening 
of the first blossom and each suc- 
cessive blossom. Each blossom opens 
on from three to five successive morn- 

















General view of a bed of The American Lotus (Nelumbo Lutea), showing the manner 
in which the leaves unroll after coming up. Photograph taken near La Crosse, Wis. 


expanded early in the morning and, 
all but the old ones, are closed by noon. 


@nlike most of the various Water 


Lilies or Nympheas, the Lotus grows 
erect, out of the water, instead of 
floating on the surface of the water; 
holding its great creamy flowers, often 
from ten inches to a foot in diameter, 
on erect stems three or four feet high. 
There should be from four hundred to 
eight hundred in bloom at one time 
in a bed an acre in extent, when at 


ment, make a sight worth going miles 
to see. 


"THE blossoms are very fragrant. 
Although they are of a creamy yel- 
low color, they appear nearly white in 
the distance. They are of a waxy tex- 
ture and have a wealth of ye!!ow sta- 
mens and a curious seed receptacle, 
shaped like the spout of an old-fash- 
ioned sprinkling can, to give them a 
richness of appearance equalled by but 


ings before the petals fall. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the blossoming 
period ranges from four to seven 
weeks. 


The leaves are round without a slit 
in them, resembling, somewhat, an 
enormous Nasturtium leaf. The up- 


per side of the leaves have a beautiful 
velvety appearance and are covered 
with minute hairs which form an air 
cushion over which water runs with- 
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out wetting the leaf. Drops of water, 
standing or moving about on the 
leaves, look like little globes of quick- 
silver. As the leaves come up through 
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which formed part of a funerary floral 
offering to the dead Pharaoh. 

The buckles on King Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s sandals, also pictured in the 
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This shows graphically what a good 
season. (2) Two good sized tubers at 


(3) Smaller tubers produced at the ends of laterals. 


sized tuber (1) will produce in one 
the end of the rootstalk or rhizome. 
The three flower buds 


shown will produce from forty to sixty or more seed. 


the mud and water, they are rolled 
up tightly from two opposite sides, on 
the top of the leaf. As the sun strikes 
them and they grow larger, they grad- 
ually unroll, exposing the upper sur- 
face to the sun. The sap is milk white, 
has a bitter taste and looks like that 
of the common milkweed. 


S hinnae plant is comparatively rare, 
so to speak, due probably to the 
fact that congenia! locations are not 
numerous, yet they occur from Canada 
to Florida, east of the Rockies, espe- 
cially along the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. There are many beds 
in the State of Wisconsin varying 
from half an acre to several acres in 
extent, and this in spite of the fact 
that ice freezes on the lakes and rivers 
of Wisconsin to a thickness of from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches or 
more, every Winter. Where the lo- 
cation is suitable, they multiply very 
rapidly. They are easily propagated, 
and any community having an alluvial 
mud flat covered with water, a part 
or all of the year, or a quiet lagoon 
or shallow lake, may have it trans- 
formed into a splendid flower bed with 
reasonable effort. 


Nearly every year, when these flow- 
ers are in bloom, newspaper and mag- 
azine articles appear, describing them 
as the Egyptian Lotuses which were 
venerated for centuries by the ancient 
Egyptians, but the Egyptian Lotus, 
(Nymphaea Caerulea) more nearly 
resembles some of our Water Lilies 
of the genus Nymphaea; in fact, the 
Egyptian Lotus is of the genus 
Nymphaea. Our Lotus is of the genus 
Nelumbo, though of the same family 
as the Egyptian Lotus, (Nymph- 
aeaceae). 

The London Illustrated News of 
Feb. 24, 1923, publishes a picture 
taken in the Egyptian museum at 
Cairo, of Lotus blossoms taken from 
the tomb of Rameses II (1225 B. C.), 
now over 3100 years old. These are 
of the variety above mentioned, 
(Nymphaea Caerulea) and are, doubt- 
less, blossoms of the sacred Lotus 


magazine referred to, have, as the 
central part, a Lotus flower of ex- 
quisite inlaid gold work. It will be 
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The principal difference between the 
American Lotus and the Egyptian 
Lotus, is the method of bearing seed. 
The American Lotus has distinct car- 
pels or seeds which are embedded in 
the receptacle, a single ovule or seed 
in each place. The Egyptian Lotus, 
a Nymphaea, has the seeds packed in 
the receptacle in a mass, similar to 
our native white Water Lily. Our 
Lotus has no true perennial rootstalk 
like the Nymphaeas. 


There is a Lotus, however, which 
closely resembles ours and belongs to 
the same genus as our Lotus, known 
as Nelumbo Nucifera, native of India, 
Japan, China and Australia. This 
flower was venerated as sacred in most 
of the countries mentioned. The blos- 
soms of Nycifera are either white or 
pink, but none yellow. This is, doubt- 
less, the plant that has been mis- 
takenly called the Egyptian Lotus, but 
botanists assert that it is not the 


sacred Egyptian Lotus, and is not a 
native of Egypt, though it is now 
grown there. 


With these facts and 








A close-up view of Nelumbo Lutea 


seen from the pictures of these flow- 
ers, from the sandal buckles, and from 
many other designs occurring in 
Egyptian architecture and decorative 
work, that the petals of the flowers are 
pointed. The petals of the American 
Lotus, on the contrary, are obovate 
obtuse. 


the additional one that Nelumbo never 
appears in Egyptian carving, the 
identity of the sacred Lotus cannot be 
doubted. 


I AM certain that a vast majority of 
the Lotus plants, here, are produced 
by means of the runners, or tuber- 
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Drawings from a photo published in the London Illustrated News, of 
Lotus blossoms taken from the tomb of Rameses II and of buckles from 


the sandals of King Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


Lotus blossoms) 


(Ducks’ heads along the side of the 
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bearing rhizomes, which push through 
the soft mud from six to fourteen 
inches below its surface. During one 
season, a single good sized tuber will 
send a rootstalk or rhizome, through 
the mud, from twelve to sixteen feet 


due FLower Gr 
of from fourteen to twenty-four inches 
along this rhizome, flower buds and 
leaves are sent up at right angles to 
it, through the mud and water and up 
into the air from three to five feet, 
about as follows: At the front end or 
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and early Fall and resemble a banana 
in size, shape and color, a few being 
as large as a large sized banana. They 
are of a waxy yellow color, looking 
very much like the golden podded wax 
bean in texture, and are very brittle, 
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Photograph made from a drawing, showing parts of the American Lotus (Nelumbo Lutea) 


Small bud 
Medium sized bud 


Cross section flower stem 


Small seed pod 
Large seed pod 
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through the mud and water 
10 Front or top side of leaf 
11 Underside of leaf 
12 Cross section of leaf stalk 


and produce from two to four good 
sized tubers at its end. At intervals 

















Close-up of full blown flower showing sta- 
mens in place, with seed pod removed. There 
are from 140 to 180 stamens in a blossom 


Full blown blossom, leaf for back-ground 


Stamens with small leaf for back-ground 15 


Front view of large seed pod 16 
Leaf rolled up from opposite sides as they come up 


which sprouts up from the underground runner at 
intervals; never more than one leaf and one bud 


come up at a place 


14 Cross section of underground runner 


Terminal bud or shoot which begins to enlarge in 


August ready for an early start in the following 


Spring, called tuber 


tuber ) 
17 Shows terminal bud 


18 Shows mature seeds, 


Cross section of terminal bud or shoot, (often called 


before swelling 
about one-half inch in diameter 


when dry and resembling an acorn very closely, 
blue black, sometimes a dull drab color, also brownish 
13 Shows a leaf and flower bud coming from a shoot drab 


point of the tuber, a leaf bud and a 
flower bud arise and a small clump of 
roots is formed at their base. Two or 
three more pairs of leaves and flower 
buds start upwards at intervals as 
mentioned with clumps of roots at the 
base of each, (never more than one 
leaf and one blossom at a place and 
each on its own stem). The next 
three or four shoots that spring up 
will be single leaves, the last one up 
will be from six to eight inches in 
diameter, the others varying from 
twelve to sixteen inches. But this is 
not all. At each place along the 
rhizome where leaves and blossoms or 
single leaves have been produced, 
lateral shoots run out, from one to 
three feet, from the main rhizome, 
producing one, and sometimes, two 
leaves and a tuber at the end of each 
lateral. 

The tubers form in late Summer 


s0 they must be dug carefully to pre- 
vent breaking. In August and Sep- 
tember, the tubers may be found 
easily by selecting small leaves, say 

















Close-up of full blown flower 
showing seed pod and stamens 
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from six to eight inches in diameter 
and by digging down along their stems 
until the runner is reached, six to 
twelve inches below the surface of the 
mud. The tuber is usually within a 
few inches of the point where the leaf 
stem joins the runner. Unless one 
knows where to dig, it is a strenuous 
job to locate the tubers. The flowers 
produced by a single tuber will ripen 
from forty to sixty or more seeds 
(from twelve to thirty seeds per 
flower), in a season. 


T WILL be seen from the above that 

the possibility of reproduction is 
very great. As a matter of fact, this 
possibility is curtailed considerably, in 
several ways. Some of the tubers are 
formed on rhizomes which, in their 
course through the mud, run too close 
to the surface and are frozen during 
the winter and killed. I have found 
many of these dead ones while digging 
for tubers. They are blotched gray 
and purple and have a very disagree- 
able odor when crushed. Only tubers 
and their buds live through the Win- 
ter. After an exceptionally dry Sum- 
mer and Fall, the ponds are often 
without water when Winter sets in, 
and large numbers of the tubers are 
killed by being frozen. Within a 
season or two, the plants are usually 
as numerous as ever, due to the rapid- 
ity with which they multiply. 

Tubers of the Lotus are most easily 
obtained from our lakes and marshes 
in the Fall. The water is usually so 
high in the Spring that it is difficult to 
obtain them, and they may be success- 
fully transplanted in the Fall. They 
should be set in the place where they 
are to remain, (below frost line how- 
ever), at any time before the surface 
of the water is frozen. 

Starting with tubers is doubtless 
the surest and quickest way of estab- 
lishing a bed. Roll the tuber up in 
about two inches of soil. Cover this 
with enough hay, straw or rough litter 
of any kind to hold the soil from wash- 
ing away from the root and wrap the 
bundle with string, loosely, to hold it 
all in place. Fasten a stone to the 
bundle and drop in place in the pond 
or lake, if deep. If shallow, dig a 
hole in the soft mud and set the tuber 
from six to twelve inches deep, the 
deeper the better. Do not plant in 
water over three feet deep. it does 
exceptionally well along the edges of 
ponds or lakes. 


i IS reported that muskrats feed 
on the tubers but I have not seen 
any evidence of it near here, except, 
possibly, as they discover them when 
‘excavating for the runways or build- 
ing their houses. Some beds have 
been partially stripped of tubers by 
people digging them for sale to ori- 
entals, mostly Chinese in the larger 
cities, who have developed a special 
taste for them as a delicacy. Laws 
have been passed in several states 
making it a misdemeanor to gather 
the flowers, pods, roots or seeds of 
this, and other flowers on public lands 
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or on private lands, without permis- 
sion from the owner of the lands. 
Wild ducks eat quantities of the seeds 
and I have seen pods and seeds that 
had been gnawed open by field mice 
and chipmunks. Doubtless, squirrels, 
muskrats and other rodents eat them, 
also. 


Dr. Gilmore, in his article, “Uses of 
Plants by the Indians,” under the 
heading, Nelumbo Lutea (Water Chin- 
quapin) in the 33rd Annual Report 
U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
states that the tubers and seeds were 
used as food. The hard seeds were 
cracked, the shells removed and cooked 
with meat in soup. The tubers were 
cut up and cooked with meat and 
hominy, after having been peeled. 
They are said to contribute a delicious 
flavor. If not cooked at once, they 
were cut up in inch sections and dried 
for winter use. Some writers have 
stated that the Indians ground up the 
seeds for bread making. 

In China and Japan and in other 
countries where food is scarce, use 
is made of the parts mentioned. I 
have boiled the seeds and find that 
they taste quite like boiled chestnuts. 
The tubers, baked, boiled or fried, 
have a flavor and texture slightly 
similar to the sweet potato. One must 
cultivate a taste for them, however, 
or be really hard pressed for food, to 
use either in preference to the com- 
mon food products of the day. 

The Indian children used the dried 
seed pods as rattles. 

Nowadays, large quantities of the 
pods are fitted on stiff stems and dec- 
orated with various colored bronzes 
for use in winter bouquets. 


‘THE seeds are held in the seed pods 
or receptacle very tightly, the pod 
nearly enveloping the seed when 
green. As the pods and seeds dry 
out, they shrink away from each other 
and the seeds may be readily shaken 
from the pod. Either the seeds them- 
selves, or the pods containing seeds, 
will float after they have fully dried 
out. A large number of seeds which 
fall out of the pods, however, have not 
sufficiently dried out and sink to the 
bottom at once. 

To assist the seeds in getting into 
the water, nature makes a short sec- 
tion (about three inches) of the flower 
stem, adjoining the seed receptacle, 
very brittle, when dry. The pod is 
usually broken off at this place by the 
wind, by wild fowls or in other ways 
and floats away, sometimes containing 
the seeds. The balance of the stem 
is quite rigid. This peculiarity per- 
sists on the leaf stalks also. 


As far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, very few of the seeds sprout 
without outside assistance. It is re- 
ported, however, that the seeds retain 
their vitality for as long as a hundred 
years, and it may be, that some of 
them will sprout after having been in 
the water for several years. If the 
pods should be broken off or the seeds 
knocked into the soft mud or water, 
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below frost line, before they have 
dried out, a fair percentage may grow, 
but when once dried out, they seldom 
sprout unless assisted. 

A friend of mine planted nearly half 
a bushel of seed, estimated at over 
six thousand, just as they came from 
the pods, in soft mud at the edge of 
a shallow lake, an ideal location, in ‘| 
1920. As yet, (September 1923), not 
a plant has appeared. I have found 
seeds in old pods which had been in 
the mud and water for at least a year 
and they were as hard and tough as 
though they had been kept dry. After 
having a hole bored in them they 
sprouted -readily. 

Clyde B. Terrell, an author on 
aquatics, on the subject of the dis- 
tribution of aquatic vegetation, states, 
that if holes are made in the seeds and 
they are thrown into a pond, the plant 
is so delicate that it will not survive. 
From his observations and experi- 
ments and from those that I have 
made, I believe that only a very small 
percentage of seed, if left alone, will 
ever produce plants. Nature is very 
bountiful with her seeds, however, and, 
if only one in a thousand grew, the 
Lotus should be plentiful. 


Ts outside covering or shell is as 
hard as horn, and difficult to cut 
even with a sharp knife. They very 
closely resemble acorns, average five- 
eighths of an inch from point to base 
and one-half an inch in diameter, 
when dyy. They are biuish black, or 
gray, or gray and tan, in color. 

Raising the Lotus from seed is very 
fascinating, however, and not at all 
difficult and a few plants, when once 
nicely started, will rapidly fill a good 
sized artificial pool. The seed may 
be made to germinate in the following 
manner: A small hole is made, pref- 
erably in the base of the seed, with an 
awl, there being a small air space in 
the base of the seed, similar to that 
in an egg, and there is less danger 
of injuring the germ. They will swell 
up in five or six days after being 
placed in water, and the shells can be 
easily pared off with a sharp knife, 
beginning at the base. There will be 
found a round, tough, brown mem- 
brane across the base. This should 
be scraped off carefully, exposing the 
sprout or germ. I have found that 
only a small percentage of seeds will 
force the sprout through the shell and 
do well, even after the shell is punc- 
tured. To be sure and get from 
eighty-five to ninety per cent of the 
seed to grow, the outer coat, or shell, 
should be removed. This can be done 
easily and rapidly, after soaking the 
seed as above suggested. 

After the shell is taken off, the 
seed should be planted in about two - 
inches of ordinary garden soil, base 
up, so as to be barely covered with 
soil. The pan or dish containing the 
soil should have a hole in the bottom 
to allow for drainage. Water daily. 
If water is allowed to stand in the 
dish, it becomes stale and foul smell- 
ing, and the two cotyledons or halves 
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of the seed begin to decay. This de- 
cay is carried to the sprout and kills 
it. After three or four leaves have ap- 
peared and roots have been sent down 
into the soil, the cotyledons may be 
pulled off and the plants set out in a 
pail or tub that is water tight, in three 


e @.. four inches of good garden soil. 


over with water so the leaves will be 
about one-half an inch under water, 
at first, and keep increasing the depth 
of the water as the stems lengthen, 
until they grow to be about six inches 
long. 

In the Fall, the entire plant should 
be dropped in the pond where it is to 
remain or be set in soft mud, but, in 
either case, below probable freezing, 
as freezing is fatal to the plant. This 
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is accomplished by enclosing the plant 
in a ball of mud or clay, or by placing 
it in a thin paper bag with soil enough 
to hold the plant down until rooted. 
If placed in a flowing stream, they 
should either be set in the soft mud or 
weighted down. It is not a good plan 
to place one year old plants in water 
that will be over two and a half feet 
deep in the Spring, when they are to 
start. In fact, the Lotus appears to 
do better in water two feet or less in 
depth. 

Anyone, who is a nature lover, may 
derive a great amount of enjoyment 
by experimenting with seeds or plants 
of the Lotus, and may start a bed 
in his locality that will be a show 
place of great popular interest. 





Arranging Cut Blooms for the Home 


BY MRS. SARAH A. PLEAS 


E WILL confine our selection 

W to the dear old favorites that 
all may easily grow with no ex- 

pense; either from seeds or cuttings; 


either annually renewing themselves, 
or surviving the Winter. 


There is no one bloom more beau- 
tiful for the dining table than a choice 
selection of Nasturtiums in the cen- 
ter, and one never tires of them, there 
are so many ways of arranging them. 
“The newly-weds” may indulge in a 
central vase of any size, using just a 
pleasing amount of foliage, including 
the buds, and pretty green seeds—I 
love a spray here and there to wander 
across the spread—and again lay a 
cluster of buds, blooms and foliage be- 
side each plate. 


For the large family and on com- 
pany occasions we either use a low 
bowl with the blooms tastefully ar- 
ranged so that guests may easily see 
over, or a tall slender one, with a long 
stemmed Rose with its own foliage 
and buds; the Calla with its lovely 
foliage; or other favorites; so high 
that the guests do not need play hide 
and seek to see each other when 
speaking across table. 


The vase, and an artistic or rather 
natural arrangement adds greatly to 
their decorative effect. No vase is 
more beautiful than the ten inch flatish 
glass flower basket, with the blooms 
drooping over each side, the upright 
blooms not entirely concealing the 
handle, with three or four clustered 
stems of leaves, buds and blooms. 


The same blooms lend themselves 
gracefully for decorating the mantle, 
idway between the Seth Thomas 
clock and end of shelf. A larger flower 
basket may be used on card table, 
where a few may trail over its sides. 


ANY other flowers may be used 
with equally pleasing effect. On 
festive occasions, when the dining 
table is not in use, a twelve or fifteen 


inch flower basket may occupy its cen- 
ter, filled with any preferred blooms all 
of one kind, or a combination of colors 
that harmonize. A small climbing 
Rose growing in large clusters, such 
as Lady Gray, may be ideally ar- 
ranged. The uprights may be two or 
three feet high, loosely filled in; while 
here and there longer sprays, three or 
four, may drape far over the edge of 
table. One long, branching vine may 
stand in jardiniere on floor beside the 
pier glass, reaching up over the top, 
_— shorter ones clustered about its 
eet. 


Where guests are banqueted, a rope 
of flowers or vines used may extend 
from each corner of the table to the 
chandelier above, decorating and 
festooning it gracefully or elaborately 
as preferred. 


If light refreshments only are 
served two or three piano lamps may be 
placed along the center, and the more 
brilliant and massive clustered Peonies 
are piled high from end to end, leav- 
ing room only for the plate, napkin 
and goblet for each guest, with just 
sufficient foliage to enliven and taste- 
fully embellish the blooms. These are 
divided among the guests when they 
leave. 


A less pretentious arrangement is 
the central bouquet, with the two up- 
right glasses of white plumed celery, 
with a corsage bouquet with pin, be- 
side each plate. The chandelier above, 
draped and festooned the same. 

Each person may grow the kind de- 
sired, then learn to make the most of 
them. If you copy after Mother Na- 
ture, you will never go far amiss. 
Your decorating, like your garden, 
should have an individuality that will 
surprise and attract your friends 
which is the one ambition of each 
hostess. Therefore, study up new ar- 
rangements and novel combinations 
without departing essentially from the 
underlying principles which govern 
floral arrangement. 





| The Glad Philosopher’s 
: Musings 





How differently animal life and 
plant life prepare for the oncom- 
ing of Winter. Nature sees to it that 
the animal’s hairy coat is thicker, and 
man has to dress more warmly as the 
increasing cold weather makes heavier 
clothing more comfortable and neces- 
sary. But plant life prepares for Win- 
ter in manner just the reverse. 


Charlotte Rider Lomis, the author 
of a delightful little book entitled 
“Garden Whimsies,” which every ex- 
perienced garden fan would delight 
in reading, refers to this apparent 
vagary thusly: 

“Why, for example, at a time when 
all the rest of the world is showing an 
inclination to batten down the hatches 
—when birds seek a warmer clime— 
when the beasts make arrangements 
for new fur coats—when we are turn- 
ing a contemplative eye toward the 
contents of the cedar chests—why 
should she alone, the daughter of 
Nature whom we are taught to look 
upon as our great teacher, choose this 
singularly inopportune time to take 
off all her clothing and lie down to 
sleep, defenseless against the coming 
ice fury of Winter! Shades of the 
flannel nightgowns of our Pilgrim 
grandmothers! Where did they get 
that precedent?” 


I am acquainted with a man who 
buys an entire new supply of Gladi- 
olus bulbs each Spring, always claim- 
ing that his last year’s stock failed to 
keep through the Winter from one 
cause or another. Meeting him on the 
street one crisp morning in November, 
I casually inquired if he had his bulbs 
all dug, cleaned and safely put away. 

“Well,” said he, “I have them all 
dug, but I haven’t put them away 
yet. I hardly know where to store 
them; I have tried everywhere, in- 
cluding the cellar and the garret, and 
I seem to have no luck in keeping them 
over Winter anywhere.” 

I told him I couldn’t understand 
that, as they ought to keep well in a 
dry, cool cellar, wherever it was pos- 
sible to keep potatoes or apples. 
“Where are they now?” I asked him. 

“ TI still have them spread out on the 
back porch, curing,” he replied. 

Inasmuch as I had observed ice fully 
half an inch thick on a tub of water 
that morning, it was easy to predict 
that he would again be unable to keep 
his bulbs over Winter wherever he 
might finally decide to store them. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





This issue contains much material 
on the Lotus which has never before 
appeared in print. In fact, it is 
doubtful if this subject has been cov- 
ered in as complete and practical a 
way before as it is covered in this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Publishing a Periodical 


the starting of a new publication. Such people have 

mostly imaginary grievances with little basis in fact, 
but they are loud-mouthed and attract attention. The big- 
gest kickers have the least “guts” (meaning backbone) and 
their backing is of small value when it comes to real 
support either moral or material. 

It is very easy to start publishing a magazine, but no- 
where near as easy to keep it going after once started. 
The fact that it is easy to start, means the birth of thou- 
sands of periodicals each year; and sad to relate, there 
are almost as many deaths as births:—Indeed, some years 
there are more. 

My critical and mercenary-minded friends may think 
right here that I am trying to discourage competition. 
Not so, ye wise ones. The more competition the better. 
The more periodicals started each year, the better it is 
for those that survive and succeed; but it is a sad story 
for those who are compelled to discontinue the business 
because of “circumstances beyond their control.” 


[ite st are always plenty of “‘sore-heads” to encourage 


Admitting that the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER 
is a greenhorn in the publishing business, that is about as 
far as he is willing to go in making an admission of in- 
experience, as his business experience dates back to a 
rather tender age, and covers many different and vastly 
diversified lines of human endeavor. It is just barely pos- 
sible that this long experience may have had something 
to do with whatever little success THE FLOWER GROWER 
has made. Most aspiring publishers know little about 
business in general, and even less about the publishing 
business, when they embark on the troubled sea of peri- 
odical publishing. They just think that they see a good 
opening for a publication and a chance to make money 
easily, and in they go. As before stated, it is easy to get 
in, but not as easy to stay in. 

If those who contemplate the publishing business could 
understand the terrible grind that it is to produce a 
publication at even such infrequent intervals as twelve 
times per year they would “stop, look and listen.” But 


it is a fact that the less the average person knows about 
any particular line of business, the more confidence he 
has to go ahead. The aspiring and would-be publisher 
thinks that the initial cost of printing the first edition is 
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small, and the rest also looks easy. It is surely easier 
to get into the publishing business than it is to get out. 
And if you don’t believe it just try it out to your own 
satisfaction. But if you are gifted with a little business 
acumen and perhaps a sprinkling of horse sense, just 
study the history of a few publications that you know of, 
especially as to length of time in existence, and the financial 
rewards of the publisher. 

Individuals of a transient and fickle character, men- 
tioned sometimes in THE FLOWER GROWER, had better steer 
clear of the publishing business. Unless a man is gifted 
with a faculty for continuous application he is much more 
likely to make a success of most any other line of work. 


MADISON COOPER 





Justice to Originators 


AM the recipient of many catalogues and price lists 
I of Gladioli and in looking them over I find that but very 

few give credit to the originator of the variety, and this 
strikes me as being unjust. 


If I originate something useful; give to the world an 
improvement which lessens labor and makes life more 
worth while living; discover a remedy to lessen pain; 
or originate a flower that is more beautiful than others; 
I claim that the credit for so doing, should, and does be- 
long to me. 


I notice in some of the trade advertisements where the 
grower gives long comment on the excellent qualities of a 
certain variety of Gladioli yet not once mentions the name 
of the originator,—the man who gave much of his valu- 
able time in crossing and recrossing this Hybrid in order 
to bring it to its highest state of perfection. Such ad- 
vertising is rather misleading and the novice or amateur 
who does not know differently is led to believe that the 
advertiser was the originator which is not so in many 
cases and it is therefore unjust. 


If Mr. Kunderd sells one of his originations to another 
party is it right or just to Mr. Kunderd to have him lose 
his identity with that creation on the day he makes the 
sale? Would it not add more prestige to that flower or 
variety to have the name Kunderd or (K) follow along 
with the purchase? 


Take Elora. Does W. B. Davis claim the credit for 
the origination of this wonderful creation? No: He comes 
out with a frank, open and clear statement and tells the 
world that this variety was originated by that greatest 
of all plant wizards, Luther Burbank: And I say that 
outside of the prestige W. B. Davis receives by giving 
credit to whom credit is due, more honor to him. 


Does it detract any from the value of Jack London, 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, American Beauty, or Mrs. J. K. 
Armsby, to have the name Diener or (D) appear after it 
as its originator? 


I say that all these omissions are unjust. Fortunately 
we have Brown’s Nomenclature which will give us the 
names of the originators of several thousands of varieties 
of Glads and there is, therefore, no reasonable excuse for 
failing to do justice to the originator by putting his name 
or initial after the name of the variety. 


I have originated a new variety and when I get ready 
to put it on the market, believe me, those advertising it 
will put a big D after the name or they won’t get them. 


Let us all follow the plan of putting name or initial 
of originator after the variety in our catalogues and price 
lists and thereby do all the justice we can to the man who 
gave us something worth while. 

JOHN C. DAVIS 


—_ 





J 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


NDER ‘the heading of “Justice to Originators” in 
U this department this month, John C. Davis, Secre- 

tary, American Gladiolus Society, shows his sense 
of justice by talking out boldly and plainly about giving 
suitable credit to originators of new varieties of flowers. 
What he says about giving credit in connection with 
flowers applies with equal justice to the man who origi- 
nates ANYTHING. 

In this connection did you ever notice, dear reader, 
that there is plenty of material from other publications 
used in THE FLOWER GROWER; and that my friends send 
in from month to month many useful items which I am 
pleased to print in the Editorial department: And do 
you notice still further, dear reader, that the Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER is extremely punctilious about giv- 
ing credit where credit is due? 


The man (or woman) who appropriates the work of 
another without giving suitable credit is a thief. He or 
she may be a gentlemanly or gentlewomanly thief, but 
a thief nevertheless; and we might as well call a spade 
a spade and have it done with. Anybody who takes any- 
thing that does not belong to him can be called by many 
names, but only one name really fits. 


Bot looking at the matter with less pessimism and more 
broadly, why should anyone feel averse to giving credit 
for the origination of an idea? And why should not 
those who have originated ideas be jealous of the children 
of their brain? No reason at all. The law of the land 
protects us against theft, but it will not protect us against 
appropriation of ideas and even of writings. 


Who has not read articles in various publications with a 
credit stuck in somewhere down in the middle, instead 
of at the beginning or ending, which is the proper place 
for credit to be given? Publications who do this are 
plainly guilty of subterfuge and they will be credited ac- 
cordingly. Other publications give no credit whatever. 
They appropriate any part or an entire article and give 
no credit. 


Failure to give credit where credit is due is perhaps, in 
many cases, simply because of the fact that comparatively 
few people have the ability to originate new ideas or new 
creations of any kind. They are consequently unappreci- 
ative of new things and take such new things as a matter 
of course, forgetting about the credit. 


"THE Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER has written many 

thousands of words on practical cold storage subjects. 
Much of this material has been absolutely new, so far as 
treatment, thought and scope is concerned. Some sub- 
sequent writers on the same general subject have appro- 
priated the thought and sequence, simply camouflaging 
same with new phraseology. While it is flattering, in a 
way, to the originator to have his ideas appropriated, even 
when camouflaged, yet surely any originator likes to have 
his work credited in plain English, so that “he who runs 
may read.” 


But, coming back to the original subject, Secretary 
Davis has brought up a thought which needs official recom- 
mendation, and the American Gladiolus Society ought to 
make such recommendation. Merely using the name of 
the variety given it by the originator is not sufficient. 
It should be followed by the originator’s name in paren- 
theses, not merely an initial letter, as suggested by Mr. 
Davis, but the name in full, Kunderd, Burbank, Diener or 
whoever the originator may be. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Price Cutting 


MORE and more is there complaint about price cutting 

in connection with the nursery business, bulb grow- 
ing, etc. That there is price cutting no one will deny, 
but the price cutter has always been with us and probably 
always will be. He is a factor to be reckoned with,— 
so why worry? 


But looking at the matter seriously and broadly: It 
would seem that the nursery, seed and floral trade will 
doubtless in time be forced to adopt some system of public 
sales to establish and stabilize prices. The getting to- 
gether once each year, or perhaps twice each year, and 
actually putting up goods for sale to the highest bidder 
will stabilize prices in a way that they cannot be stabilized 
otherwise. It is understood that this is the method pur- 
sued in Europe, and although the writer is not familiar 
with its details, it is perhaps also practicable here. The 
trade in America is not as well organized as it is in the 
older countries and each grower and dealer is more or 
less “a law unto himself.” But when a man makes laws 
to suit himself, he makes a pretty bad job of it sometimes,— 
hence price cutting and other disagreeable, and might 
we say, sometimes disreputable practices? 

This question of price cutting is a matter that may 
be taken up by trade organizations. It is nothing that 
the publisher, carrying advertising with price quotations, 
can attempt to regulate. No publisher can keep informed 
on what are suitable prices for the various classes of seeds, 
nursery stocks or bulbs. Values in such materials are 
changing rapidly, and are questions of supply and de- 
mand. The relation of supply to demand may be es- 
tablished more definitely by auction sales than any other 
way that is thought of at the moment. 

Cannot some of my friends who have been long in the 
business ponder this subject and offer some interesting and 
reasonable suggestions? While it is improbable that the 
practice of price cutting can be eliminated entirely, yet it 
may be regulated to an extent which will stabilize and 
protect the business. 

MADISON COOPER 


* 





Life’s Unfolding Prophecy 
J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 


Sing me a song, O voice, whose pearly spray, 
Like drops the dew-drenched roadside bushes spill, 
With hints of beauty all my being thrill, 
Ting:ag with shimmering hue life’s dusty way. 
Such fitful chance-flung drops cannot allay 
A ‘heart’s deep yearning. Weave thy casual trill 
Of scattered notes into a strain until 
The ravished soul shall own a song’s full sway. 
Sing me a song, with cadence full and free 
Of rounded phrase and sequent chord, and rife 
With dulcet tones and lilting melody. 
My heart would know surcease of bootless strife, 
And bathe its weariness in song’s sweet glee. 
Sing me a song of Home and Love and Life. 


Tune not thy lay to that fair home beyond: 
Let angels sing of that, who know it well. 
Its state and splendor their fine note may swell, 
But thy poor vision ne’er its beauty conn’d. 
Nor that far-vistaed home o’er which the bond 
Of childhood’s memory holds its spell,— 
With plashing brook, and hill, and bosky dell, 
And wildwood’s mazy path through tangling frond. 
Sing not the callow love of those fond days,— 
Its vapid raptures all so quickly sped! 
Nor yet that love ecstatic mystics praise: 
Nor ply thy note upon the life whose tread 
Of affluent strength no touch of weakness stays: 
Thou canst not these to fitting numbers wed. 








Sing of the Lome whose influent cheer I knew ; 
Through the rich years of manhood’s cresting pride; 
Where baffled effort safe its shame could hide 

Until through all the slackened fibers drew 

The knitting cord of strength, and, born anew, 
The surging world my new-girt purpose plied 
With vain resistance, and achievements grew 

That through all time my true estate abide: 

And where the little children came and bound 
To generous care and gently nurturing art; 

And mellowing years’ successive seasons found 
The head grown sager but more warm the heart; 

And life with truest, tenderest grace was crowned 
That earth can know or Heaven benign impart. 


Sing of the love whose deep and constant flow, 
Bathing life’s common days and ways with light 
Serene, ’lumed its dun scenes with radiance bright, 

And spann’d its storm-swept sky with iris bow; 

That soothed beneath misfortune’s direst blow; 

That nerved the soul with faith, the arm with might; 
That touched life’s gladness with more warm delight, 

And made its wayside paths in beauty blow. 
Companioned love, of earthly bliss the queen! 
Refulgent fellowship, whose blended beam 

Shines on a little world, the world within, 

Inviolate as realm of poet’s regal dream, 

And fair as its best fancy-limned scene! 

Be this, O voice, thy song’s inspiring theme. 


Sing of the life that makes these mortal years 
Acute with painful bliss, with blissful pain. 
In alternating gay and somber strain 

Articulate its laughter and its tears, 

Its aims and hopes, dim struggles, doubts and fears, 
And faith resurgent leading on the train 
Of frustrate powers to battle-strife again, 

Till victory’s crown in promise bright appears; 
Its deeds whence grew the fine results, cleared field, 

Rich harvests, garnered stores in barn and bin 
And brain and soul, with the fair fragrant yield 
Of gracious flowers, in garden plot and in 

The heart; and strength by patient love annealed 
Bent in glad toil the human goal to win. 


And through thy song, O voice serene, the full 

Rich chord of natural piety inweave; 

The aspirations, yearnings, prayers, which heave 
The soul Godward; bright streamings through earth’s dull 
Obscuring glooms; faith’s subtile hands that cull 

The tree of life’s divinest fruits, and cleave 

Resistant rocks, and spirit thirst relieve 
At living fountains; monitions voiceful 

Of an interior life divine, nourished 

By dawns and stars, mountains, and midnight’s pall 
Of vast solemnity; and fair embellished 

Temple domes, with reboant hymn, and all 
Devotion’s seemly pageant; and cherished 

Lays of poets; and instinct’s native call. 


If thus, O voice, thou ply thy minstrelsy, 
Discoursing on the things my heart knows best, 
Attuning the deep tumult in my breast, 

Moulding earth’s discords into harmony 

By thy large treatment, fine and full and free, 
With woven overtone’s expansive zest, 

And minor modes with tender wreathings drest 

Thy song shall be the kindling prophecy 
Of all the heaven my heart can crave or know 
The vision fair of all that heaven can be; 

Apocalypse more fine than seer can throw 
On scenic canvas; best and surest fee 

The heart can hold of all we hope shall grow 
On the fair tree of Immortality. 





Brotherliness 


We need some one to believe in us—if we do well, we 
want our work commended, our faith corroborated. The 
individual who thinks well of you, who keeps his mind 
on your good qualities, and does not look for flaws; is your 
friend. Who is my brother? I'll tell you: he is the one 
who recognizes the good in me. 


ELBERT HUBBARD 
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Burbank on Sunflowers 


LTHOUGH I am busy beyond expression with cor- 
respondence, yet I notice in THE FLOWER GROWER 
someone claims that Sunflowers do not turn toward 

the sun. I raise acres of them and have raised practically 
every kind that has ever been grown anywhere and I have 
never seen a Sunflower yet, great Russian or any other 
kind which did not turn toward the sun in the morning; 
follow the sun through the day; and point directly toward 
the sun in the evening. Where we have whole fields of 
these, every individual plant makes this nearly half turn 
every day. This is the way they do in California, and I 
judge they have the same habits in other climates. If 
not the matter should be looked into and the Sunflower 
corrected in its habit, and perhaps it would be appropriate 
to change its name. 
LUTHER BURBANK 


The Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER feels highly com- 
plimented, not to say elated and flattered, by the fact that 
Luther Burbank reads THE FLOWER GROWER. If Burbank 
finds THE FLOWER GROWER interesting after his many 
years of floricultural and horticultural experience, it is 
a sure thing that most anyone who is interested in the 
general subjects covered by THE FLOWER GROWER ought 
to find much of interest, actual value and assistance. 


And I guess that the subject of Sunflowers has been 
made fairly prominent by what has appeared in the last 
few issues of THE FLOWER GROWER and it is safe to say 
there will be many more Sunflowers planted another 
Spring than ever before. And the Sunflower surely has 
its place in any garden, even though it may be a coarse 
and plebeian plant and bloom. And it need not be thought 
that a Sunfiower is only a Sunflower and that they are all 
alike. If anyone wants to make a study of this subject 
he will find many varieties of Sunflowers, some of them 
rivaling the Dahlia in beauty of form and color. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Sunflower Question Has Ramifications 


HEN the Editor opened the discussion about the 

W Sunflower by stating in a casual way that he won- 

dered how many flower lovers there are who really 

know that the Sunflower faces the sun, he could not pos- 

sibly have anticipated the ramifications to which this 
simple suggestion would lead. 

First; three critics promptly “jumped on” the poor 
Editor and told him “right off the reel” that the Sunflower 
did not face the sun, or at least that they could find no 
authority for it, etc.; and even then the Editor’s friends 
did not rally to his support until he made a rather left- 
handed appeal. Then evidence came from nearly all parts 
of the world, in the form of letters to the Editor, that the 
Sunflower faces the sun all right enough, and among them 
a personal letter from Luther Burbank printed elsewhere 
in this issue. And my friend, J. Westby Earnshaw, has 
dug up the beautiful Browning poem, “Rudel to the Lady 
of Tripoli,” which will be printed in a future issue. 


A= the Editor cannot well forego the opportunity to 
draw one of the useful lessons of life from this dis- 
cussion. Every act of our lives has its,—shall we say,— 
corollary? Every important thought, word or deed has a 
result which may be of unmeasured consequence. Let us 
hope that the good thoughts, words and deeds are in great 
preponderance. The world surely needs them now. 


MADISON COOPER 


























me 


@irom it of interest to the human race. 
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Are Cattle Superior to Men? 


E RECENTLY had a big dairy show on the New 
W York State Fair grounds, with delegates from all 

over the world, and it was surely a big affair with 
many fine cattle on show. A minister of the gospel from 
Syracuse visited the show and drew a spiritual lesson 
He says that 
while he saw many prize-winning cattle at the show he 
did not see many prize-winning people. That is pretty 
good for a preacher, I’ll say. And it is a sad commentary 
on human progress and development that what our preacher 
friend says is a positive fact. Whereas human beings are 
striving, and studying, and calculating in all sorts of 
ways, to improve plants and animals, no progress what- 
ever in this direction has been made as applied to the 
human race. Some even say we are decadent physically, 
if indeed, not also mentally. 


Something to think of here, my friends, that is worth 
while. And although the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has too puny a mind to offer definite suggestions on so im- 
portant a subject, yet he does have the temerity to call at- 
tention to it, and state the facts regarding it. Let those 
who are better qualified make suggestions as to how we 
are to go about breeding a better race of men. The 
human race is easily capable of unlimited development, 
just the same as plant races and animal races are capable 
of such development. 


Y PREACHER friend, above referred to, offers some 

illuminating thoughts. He says that environment is 
a great factor in man’s development, and that with proper 
environment it is amazing what can be done. Every 
person may use his or her influence toward providing 
improved surroundings for the younger generation; im- 
provement in our homes; in our schools; and in our places 
of public worship or amusement. But it must be fully 
understood that a neighborhood environment may 2 pres- 
ent, which will, in a large degree, vitiate all the good that 
an improved condition of the home, and the church, and 
the school may do. And neighborhood conditions are not 
easily controlled and improved. 


While it is natural for man to aspire, and to improve, 
yet he has not made the progress to which he is entitled. 
It is a question, indeed, whether any progress worth talk- 
ing about has been made spiritually. And by spiritually 
is not meant a set of rites, or forms, or attendance at any 
particular place of worship; but rather an absolute im- 
provement in better thinking and better living. The way 
people actually live, as compared with the way they might 
live, is one of the most ridiculous things, and one of the 
worst disgraces of the human race. Posterity, one hun- 
dred years hence, may look back and wonder how we were 
ever able to live at all, to say nothing of making real and 
substantial progress. 

MADISON COOPER 





Legacies 


Unto my friends I give my thoughts, 
Unto my God my soul, 
Unto my foe I leave my love— 


tH] These are of life the whole. 


Nay, there is something—a trifle 
Who shall receive this dower? 
See, Earth Mother, a handful of dust — 
Turn it into a flower. 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


(Canadian Poet) 


left; 
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Changing Interests 


elsewhere) is change. If things were fixed and ad- 
justed exactly, and remained in adjustment, wouldn’t 
it take the interest, not to say joy, out of life? 


T only fixed thing in this world, (and let us hope 


The above thoughts are suggested by what Miss Allison 
says in her “Month by Month with the Flowers” depart- 
ment in this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. She says that 
the carefully treasured hoards of floral magazines should 
be reread; and this at once brings to mind the thought 
that although we may be more interested in Roses this 
year than in anything else, vet next year we may be in- 
terested in Gladioli and the year after next in Dahlias 
or some other flower. In short, our interests change. 
And we specialists who, for the most part, grow one partic- 
ular flower, may find that we are interested in different 
phases of the growing of this particular flower during 
different seasons. We cannot expect that we are going 
to find in every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER just exactly 
what we happen to be interested in at that particular 
time. Therefore, file away your issues; secure the index 
for same when ready; and you will be surprised to see 
how valuable a year’s issues are for reference purposes. 
And if a year’s issues are valuable, what about a complete 
file year after year? Most of the matter appearing is of 
permanent value, and comparatively little of transient 
value. 


While this little lecture is based on changing inter- 
ests—yet it suggests its antithesis, permanency, to the ex- 
tent of retaining files of THE FLOWER GROWER from year 
to year. It is the Editor’s hope and belief that these files 
will be increasingly valuable as time passes, and don’t fail 
to note Miss Allison’s useful suggestions in this connection. 





Leaves 


The Varied Thrush is singing 
In the Maples: 
In the Mountain Maples. 
Singing plaintive note, 
Where new leaves 
Tremble among pendent flowers; 
New leaves 
That have the hue 
Of blood, 
And the flowers are gold; 
A song, 
Where is new blood 
And gold. 


Always, 
There are songs 
And new blood 
And gold. 


And a new leaf 
Fluttered down, 
Down; 

And the new leaf, 
For a day, 
Glistened bright 
Amongst old 
Painted leaves— 
Dead leaves 

Of Yesterday, 


And is forgotten— 
Where there is gold 
And a song. 


OscAR E. JENSEN 
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Criminal Fire Carelessness 


The State Conservation Commission of Wisconsin has 
issued a little booklet entitled “Where to Fish in Wis- 
consin.” It is gotten up in list form, giving the names 
of different fishes, where they can be found, and how 
reached by highway, railroad, etc.; and the distance. A 
most useful book to the sportsman. 


But what interests the. Editor most is the warning 
against fire, and the admonition to obey the laws. Any 
true sportsman will not only obey the laws as on the statute 
books, but he will be careful about fires. The terrible 


. waste resulting from careless handling of fires on unim- 


proved land is fearful to contemplate. Lighted matches, 
and cigar and cigarette stubs, are also a most fearful 
source of damage. The Editor being a non-smoker him- 
self ought to say perhaps that the smoker should be ex- 
terminated, but he is not quite that radical. But surely 
the public has a right to ask the smoker to use caution, 
and the public will go further than that one of these days 
and tell Mr. Smoker if he does not use caution he will 
settle the bill with the public. 


Carelessness while not morally bad is nevertheless 
punishable legally. The careless person must be respon- 
sible for his carelessness. Carelessness which results in 
damage to property or loss of life is criminal carelessness 
and the law sets a very severe penalty. 


Fire building, fire handling, and fire prevention, are 
points of education which could easily be taught the young. 
They are taught too much rubbish and not enough of the 
practical things of life: Let us have more true education 
and less “stuff,” especially as the “stuffing” serves little 
useful purpose in life. 





Longevity of Seeds 


EVERAL items and articles have appeared in recent 
S issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, relating to the length 

of time that the vitality of a seed can survive, from 
its maturity to the limit of its period of germination. 
While definite statements are not possible, and probably 
never will be possible, yet a little investigation and per- 
haps speculation as to possibilities are not amiss. 


Just now comes to hand from one of my subscribers 
a clipping from the Baltimore (Md.) Sunday Sun,—an 
article written in newspaper style and headed, “Rip Van 
Winkle of the Vegetable World Awakes.” This article tells 
how Professor Ichiro Ohga, a Japanese student of science 
at Johns Hopkins University, has caused to germinate 
some ancient Lotus seeds. 

The seeds with which Prof. Ohga experimented were 
secured by him personally in Manchuria, on the edge of 
the Desert of Gobi. His attention was called to them by 
native children, who dug them from under the ancient 
layers of peat, the depth at which they were buried rang- 
ing from six to fifteen feet. These seeds are egg shaped 
and about half an inch in greatest diameter. They seem 
light and empty when handled. 

Prof. Ohga states that the Lotus is at present unknown 
in Manchuria and that finding the seeds indicates that 
at one time it must have been native to that part of the 
world. As the hot dry sands of the Gobi Desert advanced, 
the pond from which the seeds were obtained -gradually 
evaporated and filled in, causing the Lotus to become ex- 
tinct there. A prominent Japanese geologist declared the 
seeds to be fossils, but the fact that they have germinated 
shows that they had not by any means turned to stone. 
These old Lotus seeds were caused to germinate by filirg 
the outer shell or coat, and ten have sprouted at Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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Wwe no precise scientific statements can be made 

with reference to the age of the seeds described, 
it is suggested that the geological formations about the 
pond where they were found would indicate that the seeds 
were several hundred years old,—perhaps as much as five 
hundred years. 


When laymen tell us great stories about unusual things, 
and longevity of seeds might be one of them, we are in- 
clined to think that they are stretching the story or draw- 
ing on their imagination, but when a scientist reports the 
above facts as actually known, we give credence to his 
statements. Whether these particular seeds were several 
hundred years old, as suggested, or not, there may be 
some question, but the facts seem to indicate a very clear 
case, 


In this connection note what the Editor had to say 
on longevity of seeds on page 416, of the December issue, 
and especially the suggestion that the earth at a depth 
only a little below the surface has a comparatively uni- 
form temperature throughout the year. Further that 
seeds hermetically sealed by the protective covering which 
nature gives, and stored in the bosom of Mother Earth, 
may retain their germinating power for a much longer 
period than has heretofore been thought possible. 

MADISON COOPER 





“When You Help Your 
Friends You Help Yourself”’ 


It is surely a fact that helping a friend indirectly re- 
sults in the favor being returned. As applied to THE 
FLOWER GROWER this means that those who grow flowers 
commercially should say a good word for it in their printed 
matter and catalogues. I have asked this favor in nu- 
merous cases and only a few growers have overlooked 
granting the request. THE FLOWER GROWER asks support 
and assistance because it is plainly worthy of it. It has 
done more to promote flower growing than any other 
publication of recent years. The more people who read 
THE FLOWER GROWER, the better it will be for the business 
of flower growing. 

Therefore, help yourself by helping your friends. THE 
FLOWER GROWER is your friend, and so is your customer. 
If your customer reads THE FLOWER GROWER, he or she 
will grow more and better flowers, and you will have a 
larger and better business. 





My Satisfying Creed 


I have a creed—an ancient one, 
Beloved by me today 

And so my spirit is at rest. 
I seek no other way. 


My creed is full of nature things,— 
Its flowers, its litanies; 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter too; 
Hill, valley, and the seas; 


My dear ones and the home always; 
Its joys, its duties all; 

The place of Worship where I hear 
The spirit’s higher call; 


And time to help my feliow men 
In simple things, and way 
And Wisdom sent to me of God 

To live thus day by day. 


FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 
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Editorial Notes 


S JANUARY is not an out-of- 

doors garden month in this sec- 

tion amateur gardeners can and 

should take time to enjoy gardening 

and its products as experienced by 
others. 

This is the month when one can 
take solid comfort, especially on 
stormy evenings, seated in a comfort- 
able chair with a good garden book. 
Not a book simply of directions for 
flower or vegetable culture, those had 
better be saved for a later time when 
the directions can be tried out, other- 
wise most of them are sure to be for- 
gotten; but one of the more attract- 
ive books which have literary merit 
as well as information. Text books 
are very necessary but one does not 
read them for enjoyment and relax- 
ation. 

A visit to any good Public Library 
will reward one with pleasure for 
many evenings. 

No “movie” could provide a better 
evening of chuckles to the true lover 
of gardening than Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “My Summer in a Garden.” 
Like all pleasure it is greatly enhanced 
if shared with congenial spirits. 


We are offering in our department 
this month an article, not for prac- 
tical purposes, (those can wait) but 
for enjoyment. Who after reading 
“My Mother’s Garden” will not ex- 
perience a longing for such a place 
of joy and feel that truly, “A garden 
is a lovesome thing?” 

Yet more than enjoyment can be 
We sense 
a warning,—not at all intended by the 
author,—a warning against artifi- 
ciality. As a real home cannot be pro- 
duced by a professional designer, so 
a true garden, one to be loved, not 
simply admired, can never be made by 
a landscape gardener. 


True, both of these professionals 
may be consulted for advice but if 
the personality of those who are to 
call the house and garden “home” is 
wanting, there is no true home. 

Then again a true home and espe- 
cially a true home garden is the prod- 
uct of time. Unless one is fortunate 
in inheriting a spot with well grown 
trees or able to purchase one, the best 
features of a lovable garden must be 
awaited with patience and loving 
care. The children may have the 
pleasure of enjoying the trees and 
shrubs planted years before by their 
parents. 

How the “Commuter’s Wife” loved 
her “Mother Tree” under which she 
had played in childhood and dreamed 
of the young mother whom she could 
but just remember seated on the 
bench under this big apple tree, 
watching the little one at play or tell- 
ing her stories! 
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Useful Hints 


OST of our “hints” for January 

are given in the Editorial Notes 
this time, as there is not much to be 
done during January but to enjoy 
one’s self reading. 


The time between now and Spring 
can be usefully spent in stocking up 
the garden medicine chest. Medicines, 
whether for humans or plants, are 
usually needed in a hurry and should, 
as far as possible, be on hand before 
the need arises. 


Plenty of stakes of assorted sizes 
are always needed. Now is a good 
time to give them a fresh coat of 
paint. 


No time better than the present for 
laying in a goodly amount of soft 
strong twine, raffia and other tying 
up materials. 


Bulletins 


Here is a goodly list of Farmers’ 
Bulletins that have been found help- 
ful by others and which can be se- 
cured for the asking. 

Address simply, Agricultural De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., giving 
number of bulletin desired. Many 
more are also available. 
No. 255 The Home Vegetable Garden 

“ 786 How Weevils get into Beans 
“ 901 Everbearing Strawberries 
- 61 Asparagus Culture 
“887 Raspberry Culture 
“ 1087 Beautifying the Farmstead 
“ 185 Beautifying the Homestead 
“583 Good Seed Potatoes 
“ 884 Saving Vegetable Seeds 
“218 The School Garden 
“1038 The Striped Cucumber Beetle 
“254 Cucumbers 
“ 1001 Growing Fruit for Home Use 
“195 Annual Flowering Plants 
“ 282 Celery 
“ 180 Home mixing of Fertilizers 
“ 4833 Cabbage 





My Mother’s Garden 


BY HARRIET H. GREEN 


T WAS such a little land,—her gar- 
den. Like Kipling’s child in his 
little land, one must be very close 

down among the grasses, close to the 
ground, very far from the great, 
noisy, overpowering things to discern 
its beauties. You must know the 
friendships and the daily sweet labor 
and the love that went into it, to ap- 
praise it at all. 

You must know that it was not in 

a place just right for a garden, for it 
was in an angle of the old house 
where the kitchen ell joined the liv- 
ing room, so that the early morning 
sun never visited it and another house 
cut off the westering rays. 

Furthermore, at the end, opposite 

the living room window of the house, 
spread a great old Apple tree. Most 


gardeners would have dubbed the 
place a struggle rather than a garden. 

The judicious inquirer asks, “Why 
not have cut down the Apple tree?” 


O, but you don’t know that Apple 
tree. It had seats in it which were 
easily accessible from the green bench 
which stood beneath it—seats where 
little girls could play all morning with 
their dolls. It had a trapeze from one 
of its wilder branches where small 
boys could do marvelous acts of dar- 
ing. It grew from soft green turf 
and offered a iong bough for the sup- 
port of a hammock. 

Yes, it rose from soft green turf 
which somehow with all the traffic of 
fun and rest beneath and in its 
boughs it never allowed to become dry 
and trodden. Oh, it was a noble old 
Apple tree of three wholesome grafts. 
Men have been knighted, yes, and 
sainted for less deeds than the nur- 
ture and grafting of that old Apple 
tree. 

It yielded from three good grafted 
limbs and the rest of the tree gave 
a fearfully prolific summer crop of 
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small, trying, almost wild Apples, 
which however with time and patience 
in preparation, made fairly good pies 
and apple sauce. 

We deemed it a wonderful Apple 
tree for it had blossoms of all tints 
that an Apple tree may have. The great 
limb of Spitzenbergs destined to be 
snapped off by the cruel ice and wind 
storm of 1909—was deep pink and the 
Baldwin branch was lighter pink and 
the blossoms of the “pie apples” as 
we called them were gleaming white 
and for a week in the Spring the 
Apple tree was a vast bouquet upon 
which the young May moon shone 
with enchantment by night, the bees 
buzzed in their busy joy of working 
time, and all the family made pil- 
grimages to grandmother’s room to 
look down upon it. 

Who could grudge sunshine to such 
an Apple tree? Who could think of 
its destruction? Still, only Ribbon 
Grass, Pansies, Ferns, Gloxinias and 
Begonias could live under its green 
seclusion and it kept the paths damp 
on summer mornings long after every 
dewdrop had disappeared. 


|B pewiese Shenstone’s garden upon 
which he spent all his little wealth 
and which Goldsmith tells us became 
too large and too fine for its inhab- 
itant, my mother’’ garden was made 
of love and imagination. It was a 
garden of ideals and thoughts and 
memories. 

Almost every plant was linked in 
her mind with a happy hour spent in 
a friend’s garden or camp. 

When she returned from a trip to 
the North Woods or to Lake George 
or Rensselaerville or to friends in 
New England, trunks and _ valises 
might go astray if the fates so willed 
it, but not so the box of carefully 
packed woods’ treasures or slips or 
roots given at parting. These were 
made comfortable in a shady spot, 
cherished, watered and tended until 
they showed signs of a willingness to 
survive, when an appropriate place 
was found for them in the little gar- 
den and the origin of that plant rooted 
in friendship was never forgotten. 

For this reason she called her gar- 
den a souvenir garden and in passing 
up and down its little earthy paths 
these blossoms not only gave her 
pleasure in their thriftiness and 
beauty but whispered to her gently 
of friends whom perhaps she might 
never see again and of Summers full 
of the delights of lake and field and 
mountains. 

Some of them she named for her 
friends;—there was the Mrs. Per- 
kins tall Phlox, given her long before 
the present cultivation of the Phlox 
resulted in the variety of beautiful 
colors which the gardens now show; 
Elizabeth’s Begonia, Henrietta’s 
Fraxinella, the Masonic Home Bar- 
berry bush and many, many others. 
Many an evening she told me the 








rosary of her garden as we walked 
about it at sunset, to see the effect of 
her most recent plantings and weed- 
ings. 


| SHE gladly received plants from 
her friends she just as gladly gave 
to all comers;—to the church for use 
on the altar, to the bereaved, to lay in 
cold beloved hands, to the young girls 
for commencement or for their 
parties, for Memorial Day and every 
day to neighbors, some of whom did 
not know even the names of the flow- 
ers but called their admiration over 
the fence, knowing that their appre- 
ciation would be rewarded by the gift 
of a “bouquet for the parlor.” 

But think not for a moment that 
these people were allowed to pick as 
they chose. When they kindly offered 
to do so, to spare her from the heat 
or the loss of time, she, gently but 
most firmly, preceded them in the gar- 
den path and made her own selections, 
generous too, though the garden was 
so small. It seemed to me sometimes 
almost miraculous that after house 
and table had been supplied abun- 
dantly, still baskets could be filled. 

Sometimes, we thought, people who 
cared little for flowers and nothing 
at all for gardening were bored at 
being so cordially invited to the gar- 
den close, that they were loth to re- 
fuse, and then presented with flowers 
and slips and roots and interested in- 
structions. “Those people do not care 
a bit for that sort of thing. Why 
do you rob yourself for them?” 
“Never mind, I like to be that kind of 
a missionary. They ought to like 
them and they will learn to.” 

One day she said, “I gave young 
Mr. H a root of Black Helle- 
bore. I had a hard time getting it, 
for it has a very repulsive black root 
and leaves the grceund reluctantly.” 
We pitied young Mr. H. and wondered 
where he concealed the said repulsive 
roots for he was wearing his finest 
raiment. By some means however he 
transferred them to his mother’s gar- 
den, for he told of digging the Christ- 
mas Roses out from under the snow 
the following year. 


fT  praieeeig every morning the most 
recent, or most beautiful, or odd- 
est bloom or some blossom reminiscent 
of friend or poet, as Wordworth’s 
Celandine or Mary Howitt’s Loose- 
strife would form a sweet unneces- 
sary excuse for a call upon her dear 
neighbors—the Deans, a_ beautiful 
old couple whose years of high think- 
ing and good reading made them most 
congenial friends. A _ perfect Rose 
was not quite in its right place until 
it had reached Mrs. Dean’s desk. As 
she happily remarked one day, “My 
garden adds to the content of several 
people.” 

We all had the habit of bringing 
home to her whatever we found in 
- way of a plant that might interest 

er. 
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One Autumn the good old man who 
had charge of the greenhouse at the 
Masonic Home was shoveling out a 
quantity of bulbs mixed with all sorts 
of plant refuse. I called his attention 
to them. “No, no, Mis’ Greene, them’]] 
never grow again, they’ve been froze 
and rotted and all else.” But I pickedf 
out as many as I could, knowing that 
anything retrieved from destruction 
would be doubly precious in her eyes, 

She, full: of faith, planted them 
here and there, where there was a 
spot untenanted, and, the protected 
damp garden favoring the unknown 
visitors we were rewarded by not a 
few of the rich gloriously colored blos- 
soms of the Gloxinia. 

Such waifs and strays she loved 
better than plants ordered from the 
catalogues or brought from the green- 
house. Easter gifts of Hyacinths and 
Lilies were always made denizens of 
the garden as soon as the weather per- 
mitted and, the Hyacinths especially, 
generally lived to keep the memory of 
a donors not green but purple or 
pink. 


Fhe method in my mother’s gar- 
den was largely that of Addison 
as he says, “A confusion of kitchen 
and parterre, orchard and flower gar- 
den which lie mixt and interwoven 
one with another...... I am so far 
from being fond of any particular one 
by reason of its rarity that if I meet 
with one in a field, which pleases me, 
I give it a place in my garden...... 
When a stranger walks with me—he 
has often singled out flowers he might 
have met under a common hedge, in 
a field or a meadow, as some of the 
greatest beauties of the place.” 

Across the end of the garden be- 
yond the space of tufted lawn for 
drying clothes, was a row from east 
to west as should not be, according 
to the garden books, which were re- 
futed however by a marvelous yield, 
for a row about twenty feet long gave 
us Sweet Peas from the middle of 
June to the first frost from 75 to 150 
stems at a picking—and it was 
deemed as necessary as a daily prayer 
that they should be picked before noon 
every morning. 

The Pansy bed too was always kept 
duly plucked and not one of the “little 
old ladies cackling over laces” as 
Louis Untermeyer calls them was al- 
lowed to become unsightly. 

The next year, wishing for still 
greater results, the garden book was 
obeyed. The line of Sweet Pea ladies 
was marshalled from north to south 
and through the Summer peaked and 
pined, few and unduly delicate. 


A here I must introduce you tc 
the Grape Vine. 

of the Sweet Pea row ended at one 
time in a little jungly thicket of odds 
and ends of Rose bushes and shrubs 
and a glorious Elm. Four gardens 
met in an unsteady cross-fence at 
this place and on the other side of 
the fence grew a great Grape Vine 
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climbing and well-nigh covering a 
small tree in Mr. M’s garden. 

This Grape Vine was a constant 
temptation to the small boys of the 
town, our own small boy and his 
cousins visiting for the Summer not 
last in their depredations. A con- 
tumacious gentleman was supposed to 
own this Grape Vine and maintained 
that the whole calm of his existence 
was destroyed and his income im- 
paired by these predaceous boys. Part 
of the Grape Vine draped also a small 
Pear tree in our own yard. Think- 
ing to coax the Grape Vine to return 
to its proper owner and by this re- 
trieve the honor of the family, my 
mother with Stephen (her constant 
helper) set to work to clear up this 
corner and avoid the appearance of 
evil by sending the truant vine about 
its proper business. What was her 
surprise to find that the root and 
heavy stem of the Grape Vine was a 
good eighteen inches within our own 
garden. 

She had the Roses tied up, the Cur- 
rant bushes ‘transplanted, the ground 
turfed and a tiny arbor constructed 
in that corner. The part of the Grape 
Vine in our tree was trained over the 
little green arbor, just big enough 
for two, and there my mother often 
sat to write in her diary or answer 
letters. 

The supposed owner of the Grape 
Vine inquired why she had taken his 
Grape Vine for her arbor and she 
showed him the root and stem, where- 
upon he reft the wandering vine from 
his own tree and tumbled it into our 
garden saying it had always been a 
nuisance and shaded his garden and 
he didn’t see why he hadn’t pulled 
it down long ago. 

Thereafter whoever of the small 
boys could get first innings had the 
Grapes. 


lee bank close against the eli, 
(shaded by Syringa and white 
Lilac, which, like the Apple tree, 
though selfish of sunshine were too 
useful and preciously fragrant to be 
sacrificed), she called “my bank where 
the wild Thyme grows.” Fair Prim- 
roses looked out from this bank. Blue, 
white and yellow Violets breathed, 
not perfume, but the subtle lovely 
scent of shy wood things. Hepaticas 
and Bloodroot grew here in their sea- 
son and Creeping Charlie, who is so 
friendly that he has to be constantly 
subdued, made a pale green back- 
ground starred with yellow blossoms, 
for Bishops Cap and white Trillium. 

Later in the Summer Columbines 
danced on this bank and here also 
grew, year after year, a tall lusty 
Catnip for the winter sport and com- 
fort of Bagheera, the cat. 

tlere too, grew the plant of in- 
tensely blue Viper’s Bugloss, which 
each year under cultivation bore 
larger and bluer flowers. Is it not 
strange that, rare and difficult to come 


by, as blue flowers are, it should not 
be adopted into the ranks of culti- 
vated fiowers? Perhaps it has been. 

Here also was one plant of blue 
stemmed Golden Rod which had to be 
constantly protected from Stephen 
who persisted in considering it a 
weed. And one more old friend—a 
noble Mullein whose leaves my mother 
would caress as she told the old story 
of the American velvet plant—good 
old story, it never dies. Minga Pope 
Duryea tells it in this year’s June 
Scribners. 

It seems Cobden Sanderson has a 
Mullein in a prominent- part of his 
garden. She complimented Cobden 
Sanderson that he gave honor and dis- 
tinction to this humble weed by plant- 
ing it there. He said a friend had 
sent it to him. 

In each garden where it grows it 
is supposed to have been cultivated 
tor the first time, but I am sure it 
must be fifty years ago that my 
mother first told me of the American 
Velvet Piant’s adoption in England. 


(Concluded in February issue) 


A Year’s Program 


January :— 
Books about Gardening. 
February :— 
Spring catalogues. 
What new things will you try and 
why? 
March:— 
Bulbs and other plants for spring 
planting. 
Exchanging seeds and seedlings. 
Planning the vegetable garden. 
April:— 
Untucking the blankets and “red- 
ding” up the lawn. 
Dividing, replanting and new 
planting. 
May :— 
Irises and Peonies. 
How to prepare and ship for ex- 
hibition. 
Objects of exhibitions. 
June :— 
Perennials of June. 
July :— 
What’s new in Roses? 
How to irrigate. 
August :— 
Lilies; species, soi] and culture. 
Transplanting evergreens. 
September :-— 
Flowers that bloom in the Spring. 
Bulbs for the house and the gar- 
den. 
Seed saving. 
October:— 
Fall planting. Peonies, etc. 
November:— 
An experience meeting. How did 
your garden grow? 
December :— 
Christmas gifts for the gardener. 
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Cannas 


Last Summer I did a great deal of 
crossing in my collection of the large 
flowering Cannas, and I have twenty- 
five varieties of the newest. I saved a 
goodly quantity of seed. This Spring my 
little greenhouse was crowded, and 1 had 
no room for the Canna seed, so about the 
tirst of April, after soaking them three 
days, 1 sowed them in a long row in the 
garden. When my old gardener was 
setting the stakes for the early tomato 
plants he set a row right alongside the 
row where the Canna seed had been sown, 
as I had sown them myself, and he 
merely saw that something had been 
sown. He asked me if that row of stakes 
should be pulled up. I told him to wait 
and see, for I had little hope that the 
Canna seed would grow under the cir- 
cumstances, and I had sown them rather 
thickly to try to make more certain of 
a few. But, to my surprise, when we 
come to set the Tomato plants we found 
the Cannas coming up very thickly. 
Many of them showing bronze leaves 
seem to indicate that some of the King 
Humbert crosses on the Fiery Cross, 
and vice versa, were going to show up. 
But the little plants were so thick that 
it was evidently hardly a fair show to 
get well-developed growth. Therefore, 
1 am taking the little seedlings up and 
potting them, as 1 now have room in 
the greenhouse. I have seldom failed 
to get good varieties from seed of the 
improved Cannas; in fact, many as good 
as or better than many over which there 
has been a great deal of boasting. 

Of the named Cannas, I find that 
Fire Brand is far more satisfactory than 
its progeny, Fiery Cross, for which I 
paid $2 for a small one-bud piece two 
years ago. Fiery Cross would be fine if 
it would make stalk strong enough to 
hold its great head of flowers erect. 
But in my grounds it invariably hangs 
its head. Crossing on the stiff, erect 
stems of the King Humbert may result 
in something better. The Canna called 
Yellow King Humbert is a fairly good 
golden yellow splashed and spotted with 
yellow.—W. F. Massey, (In Rural New 
Yorker) 





Spare the Wild Flowers 


Withhold the devastating torch, that 
fires the forest bowers and sears with 
blighting, black’ning scorch, the tender, 
op’ning flowers. Guard well the fragrant 
blossoms rare, of ev’ry rainbow hue, the 
ferny fronds and grasses fair, that bend 
with morning’s dew. Disturb not spring- 
time’s songsters sweet, or wood-bird’s 
cozy nest; the wee wren’s sylvan, safe re- 
treat iet nothing cruel molest. Preserve 
God’s glorious gardens green, unharmed 
by vandal hand; mar not a peaceful rural 
scene, in all the sunny land. 

O ye who gayly wend your way, through 
forest, field and glen; who spend the 
blythesome summer’s day, far from the 
haunts of men, heart-cherished and in 
love protect, kind Nature’s varied 
charms, save them from thoughtless 
man’s neglect, and ev’rything that harms. 
Lest when ye come this way again, to 
view these places fair, ye find green 
groves and bush and fen, all birdless, 
bleak and bare. That little children, 
following you, may through life’s leisure 
hours, share lavish Nature’s treasures, 
too: Please! tourist, Spare the Flowers! 

A. S. ALEXANDER, (In Wisconsin Con- 
servationist) 
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Iris Garden Notes of 1923 


BY S. STILLMAN BERRY 


season really opens in September 

or early October when the first 
spring-like blossoms of Iris unguicul- 
aris marginata unfurl their satiny 
scarves, and it then continues un- 
broken through the gamut of the other 
Irises of the Mediterranean group, 
with a select coterie of such faithful 
fall-flowering bearded varieties as 
Crimson King, Archevéque, and Sy- 
phax, and possibly in gardens so for- 
tunate, an occasional alata in Novem- 
ber and December, so that when the 
winter rains have started all green 
things into new life in January, and 
Spring is about to begin, we have al- 
ready seen such a cavalcade of gay 
Fleur-de-lis file past our delighted 
eyes, that it is not always easy to real- 
ize that the best of the treat is still 
in store. Such was the case even this 
dismal year of grace 1923, when a 
long mid-winter drouth was followed 
by a rainy Spring, and the mode of 
flowering of many a commonly de- 
pendable plant became as topsy-turvy 
as the very weather. True, the mid- 
winter forms did not misbehave them- 
selves very badly. 

Crimson King was in flower in my 
garden on the fifth day of January, 
followed on the 11th by the Nepalensis 
form of Kochii, and on the 12th by 
the typical species. Parenthetically 
it may be mentioned that growing 
side by side as they were, it did not 
seem at all difficult to tell these three 
apart. In a general way they are of 
course quite similar, and the blackish 
Nepalensis is hardly worth keeping if 
one has the other two, but Crimson 
King is really quite distinct from the 
bluer and rounder-falled Kochii, and 
as they do not always flower simul- 
taneously it is pleasant to have them 
both in a garden. On the 23rd albi- 
cans began its long season of bloom— 
it continued until the 18th of April, 
and Crimson King quite uninterrupt- 
edly until the 20th of that month. 


On January 26th the first of the 
pumila-group, the inaptly named 
Graminea, was in flower. There is 
a true species graminea (Apogon), 
and so at least the name of the Pogon- 
iris should be rejected, even if there 
be not some better similar form which 
is worthy of entirely replacing it. On 
the 29th Archevéque surprised by 
throwing some very short-stemmed 
anachronistic blooms. Most of these 
were soon by, but various pumilas came 
along and in the middle of February, 
statellae, which is a delightful little 
thing, both singly and in mass, and 
some day will surely win its way into 
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far more California gardens than 
possess it now. Hard upon these fol- 
lowed more pumilas, and on the 20th 
the first Japonica. This species or- 
dinarily comes earlier than this, but 
my best bed is under an orange tree 
and therefore suffered so seriously 
from last Summer’s cyanide fumiga- 
tion, that it was fortunate even scraps 
of it survived. Most of the plants were 
killed outright, others perished more 
lingeringly, and none of the survivors 
flowered in any way as they should 
this subsequent season. On the 26th 
Mr. White triumphantly reported 
from his hilltop that Lady Low was in 
flower, but down here on the lower 
slopes we were not yet through the 
preliminary season. However, the first 
of my own tall early seedlings followed 
Lady Lou only two days later. 


HEN March arrived, and at least 

after a fashion things began really 
to happen. On the 2nd, while a few 
reticulatas were still holding out in 
their sunny corner, the first of my 
Zwanenburgs began to:unfold. The 
plural is here used advisedly, for al- 
leged plants of this variety were ob- 
tained from three sources off and on 
during the last two years and thereby 
hangs a certain tale. All came into 
bloom at separate dates and all were 
different. This first one proved to be 
simply a form of Statellae, and a 
nearly uniform pale yellow or cream 
in color, while the other two, which 
flowered at near the middle and end 
of the month respectively, are both 
reasonably close to most of the Eu- 
ropean descriptions, which emphasize 
bronzy rather than yellowish tones in 
the falls, and are both lovely quaint- 
hued Irises. 


Giant seedlings of Mesopotamica 
ancestry flowered all through March, 
but it was not till the 8th of the 
month that flowers of a certain snaky 
form of the parent species (wrongly 
sent me as specimens of the very 
different Junonia) unfurled their 
enormous crepy segments. The first 
Susiana opened on the same day. But 
except for the grand display of the 
remaining Mesopotamicas, March was 
a thoroughly disappointing month. 
Most of the Oncocycli and Regelias, 
even to the usually dependable stoloni- 
fera, were total failures,—not enough 
moisture through the Winter for once, 
I suspect, as the late Mr. Mohr re- 
ported a fine season for them in his 
more northern and much damper gar- 
den. With me many chose to sulk 
spitefully without ever deigning to 
send up so much as a bud, but their 
foliage looked fairly good as a rule, 
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and I have since learned that the mor- 
tality among them, which is always 
appreciable even under optimum con- 
ditions, has this time been remarkably 
light. The various Xiphions were a 
good deal of a failure also, the Dutch 
Irises being much dwarfer than usual 
and with only one bud to a stalk in 
place of the usual two. A still further 
disappointment ensued when all the 
usually dependable Intermediates ‘ol- 
lowed suit. My clumps of Ingeborg 
scarce averaged a single scape to a 
plant. The madness extended even 
into the main season in April, for 
glorious Caterina was so poor in form 
and color that more than once in the 
various gardens and at the shows I 
quite failed to recognize it. Appar- 
ently this was a year that we could 
count on nothing. Kharput was par- 
ticularly strange in behaviour, for, 
failing entirely with its usual ample 
display in the Spring, it surprised 
with a mass of bloom all through 
July. Jennett Dean, so superb the 
season previous, grew like a cluster 
of rattlesnakes this. The catalogue 
of such disappointments could be con- 
tinued well nigh indefinitely if thought 
worth while. More interesting per- 
haps will be some mention of the vari- 
eties which did as well or better than 
usual under such difficult conditions, 
and of such there were fortunately 
some conspicuous examples. One of 
these was the late pumila, Orange 
Queen, a patch of which was a bright 
piece of color through the latter. part 
of March. 


A= the Oncocyclus-Pogoniris 
hybrids (Pogocyclus, one of the 
new French catalogues calls them), a 
group which possesses a peculiar fasci- 
nation for me despite the ugly way 
their foliage browns and withers dur- 
ing much of the year, there were two 
which I had never had in flower be- 
fore, and which stood out head and 
shoulders over all the rest,—the mag- 
nificent bronzy purple-toned Jb-ma- 
crantha of Van Tubergen, and the 
mahogany-hued Cherokee Maid of 
Williamson. The former, after sev- 
eral years of inability to consum- 
mate its flowers, due twice to in- 
terference by slugs, once to bad 
weather, and the rest of the time to 
other mishaps, now rewarded me at 
last by a perfect burst of bloom and it 
was quite worth waiting for. The 
Iberica parentage shows conspicuously 
in the heavy, velvety signal-patch, and 
the huge, globular flower. A poor 
stem is the one serious defect of this 
Iris. Another flower, this time a Re- 
gelio-cyclus, which betrays its ances- 
try without much chance of mistake, 
is the witchy-looking Clotho, an evi- 
dent paradoxa hybrid of altogether re- 
markable appearance. The standards 
are large in comparison to the rather 
small, firm-textured, velvety falls, yet 
the whole contour is unexpectedly neat 
and trim. Though the sumptuous 
maroon and wine of the flower are so 
exceeding deep that it becomes almost 
a black self, the effect is very rich, and 
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in astonishing contrast to its wild 
relative, Hoogiana, which came into 
bloom at about the same _ time. 
Hoogiana will, I hope, prove reason- 
ably easy to manage in southern Cali- 
fornia, for it is quite the finest Re- 
gelia, indeed one of the most utterly 
exquisite of all Irises—a wonderful, 
satiny, caerulean blue self! The word 
satiny is a consequential part of the 
description of such a flower, as I know 
no other Iris at all approaching it in 
texture. It is a flower that however 
abundantly grown will never look com- 
mon, and must be seen to be adequately 
appreciated. 

Among the Intermediates Mr. 
Mohr’s beautiful Soledad was the only 
one that stood forth as especially fine 
this year. His Irises seemed to stand 
the gaff pretty well anyway, for once 














Some of the early fall seedlings in garden of 
S. S. Berry (Seedling No. 10 in foreground) 


again the towering Conquistador over 
a long season was the very monarch of 
the garden, while the tall and stately, 
but delicately tinted Marian Mohr 
might well have been nominated as 
its Princess. The tragic death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mohr this Summer is a loss 
to California horticulture and to Iris 
lovers everywhere which is wholly ir- 
reparable, even though the patient ef- 
forts of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Mitchell 
will doubtless salvage as much of Mr. 
Mohr’s unfinished work as is reason- 
ably possible. To those of us who 
knew him and who have had the happy 
privilege of once sharing his unending 
and contagious enthusiasm, the per- 
sonal loss is even greater. 

To return for a moment to Conquis- 
tador. This Iris first unfurled its 
petals on the 7th of April and the last 
flower did not finally wilt until the 


first week in May. This gave a splen- 


did opportunity to utilize the pollen, 
and although the finest of my seed- 
lings which have flowered to date have 
come from quite another strain of 





most of it. The only tall Irises which 
Mesopotamica parentage, I made the 
preceded it in flower this year except 


Princess of Wales, Mesopotamica, 
Crimson King, et al., were Ricardii 
Foncé, Suzanne Autissier, Edith 


Cavell, and some of the seedlings I 
have mentioned. Ricardii Foncé is an 
Iris I have never thought I cared 
much for, but it was very effective 
this year with six and seven flowers 
open on a stem at once, like a smaller 
but more widely branching Mesopo- 
tamica. Edith Cavell is, as has been 
stated, a big, tall, creamy-white Iris 
of Cypriana type. My spike was from 
a very small plant which had not been 
in the ground long enough to do its 
best, but it nevertheless impressed 
very favorably every Iris fan who saw 
it. Providing the early promise is 
fulfilled, I shall expect to have more 
to say about this Iris another year. 
The next good white to flower was 
Kashmir White. The last is ordinarily 
the lovely La Neige, but this season the 
chaste White Queen came enough later 
to prolong the succession well into 
June. Should such behaviour for the 
latter prove to be more than a tem- 
porary aberration, these four, to- 
gether with albicans and Ingeborg, 
should form a most useful sextet from 
the standpoint of general garden util- 
ity. White Knight chose to sulk again 
for me, but a friend, Clarence White, 
had a beautiful mass of it, proving 
that like La Neige in the right situa- 
tion it will do well with us. He also 
had Taj Mahal in fine form, but this 
Iris seems to me rather to be classed 
as a very pale plicata rather than a 
true pure white. There is really quite 
a surprising bit of difference to be 
observed even among the clear white 
Irises. Edith Cavell and La Neige 
are distinctly creamy, the one very 
tall, the other of intermediate height; 
albicans and Kashmir White, the lat- 
ter of which may often be quite 
strongly tinted, have a rather bluish 
tone at times; only White Knight 
approximates a cold dead white. Some 
of the paler plicatas qualify as whites 
almost as well as Taj Mahal and can 
be so utilized for garden purposes, 
but as cut flowers or specimens they 
are very different. The garden showed 
us a surprising number of good ones 
this year, the best in addition to the 
old stand-by, Jeanne d’Arc, being 
Anna Farr, True Charm, Mr. Bliss’s 
exquisite Dimity, and Camelot of the 
same originator. Between some of 
these it is at present pretty hard to 
choose. Fairy of course is an old 
timer, but still well in a class by itself, 
neither it nor the extraordinary 
Isoline having any real competitor as 
yet among the newer originations. 
Milky Way, which I saw at Mr. 
White’s, is another very fine member of 
the group. I do not know just whether 
to include Athene here also or not, but 
that fails to alter the fact that we 
found this a very good Iris. The 
plication is unusually dark in this Iris, 
contrasting strongly with the white 
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ground. All of these that } have men- 
tioned appear to be perfectly adapted 
to our southern California conditions 
and can be planted safely without fear 
of the result. 


HERE was a wealth to select from 

among the darker plicatas also. 
An unnamed plant received long since 
from Farr, with heavily blue-bordered 
segments, is still one of the loveliest 
things I possess, being both earlier 
than E. L. Crandall and very much su- 
perior to it. Parisiana for a heavily 
speckled sort always attracts atten- 
tion, and Mme. de Sévigné, though 
enough bluer to yield a quite different 
effect, is of somewhat the same type. 
Mme. Chobaut (which one finds now 
and then spelled also Chovaut) and 
Mme. Boullet are both of value, .the 
one as it is the more delicate in color 
harmony, the other for being a bit the 

















A dry sloping corner by a step made 
gay with the dwarf Iris Orange Queen 


finer in texture and lasting quality. 
Having either of these one can discard 
the older and cruder Ada. Midwest 
looked interesting but we will have to 
wait another season to learn whether 
it will be as fine here as it seemed at 
Wellesley Farms in 1922. Mr. White 
had some superb clumps of Mary Gar- 
den, and this proved to be most at- 
tractive and useful as an exhibition 
flower in our “Iris Window,” a sort of 
continuous Flower Show on a small 
scale which the local members of the 
A. I. S. kept going at a well situated 
down-town bank corner all through 
the season. Miss Neda Hinckley was 
the presiding genius here and it 
proved a great public drawing card, 
which should soon result in a ma- 
terially increased local interest in gar- 
den beautification. 
(Continued in February issue) 





Still another article on the Water 
Lily will appear next month. It is 
about Victoria Regia, the giant Water 
Lily of the Amazon, 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“Old sounds are silent in the forest 
and in the air. Insects are dead, birds 
are gone, leaves have perished, and all 
the foundations of the soil remain. 
Upon this lies, white and tranquil, the 
emblem of newness and purity, the 
virgin robes of the yet unstained 
year.” 


¢ 4 HE Winter is blossoming in 
frost-flowers.” 


The family magazines are 
displaying columns of advertisments 
about flowers, seed, plants and the new 
spring catalogues. 


The Christmas Cactus is a glory of 
bloom at this season, and enriches the 
window garden collection with its 
beauty. 


Time to bring the Amaryllis for- 
ward to more sunshine, and give a 
liberal dose of fertilizer in order to 
encourage the bloom stalks to appear. 


It is not too late to plant another 
bowl of the Paper White Narcissus. 
In a few weeks’ time their fragrant 
blossoms will perfume the air. 


Beware of those beautiful land- 
scapes, mountains and trees traced on 
the window panes these frosty morn- 
ings. The pot plants are apt to suffer 
from undue intimacy. 


Give the house plants a breath of 
fresh air every day. This can be 
done without damage to the plants 
if a window is pulled down a few 
inches from the top, and not left open 
. long enough to chill them. 


Some mild day dig up a clump of 
the yellow Narcissus from the garden 
bed, place clump in a pot, and bring 
into the house. Keep in a warm place 
and give plenty of sunshine; and the 
pretty yellow flowers will come long 
before those of its garden sisters. 


There may not be much work one 
can do in the outdoor flower garden 
this month, but the house plants re- 
quire a great deal of attention if they 
are to do well or present a good ap- 
pearance. Do not neglect the daily 
inspection to see what is needed: the 
dusting, the twining, the watering, the 
airing as well as the search for in- 
sects, and the plucking of dead leaves 
and faded blossoms. All of this takes 
quite a lot of one’s time even if it 
is a labor of love. Still one receives 
a bountiful reward in pretty plants 
and beautiful blossoms. 

Solomon said, that, in his day, there 
was nothing new under the sun. 
Yet science is today working out a 
plan by which perfume may be cul- 
tivated. If two plants of the same 
species are grafted one on the other, 
it will be found, so it is said, that the 
grafted plant is greatly strengthened 





and will give forth a perfume much 
more powerful than that of the orig- 
inal plant. The point yet remaining 
to be perfected is that plants grown 
from seed of grafted plants sometimes 
bear flowers without any odor what- 
ever. 

Never make the mistake of rubbing 
oil on the foliage of the Rubber Plant 
to make it shine. The oil will cause 
the leaves to turn yellow and drop 
off, because it clogs the pores and the 
leaves cannot breathe. The Rubber 
Plant is one of the good, old stand- 
bys as a decorative plant for the 
house. It is long suffering, will stand 
a lot of neglect and withstand both 
dust and dry air. But it does need to 
have its foliage given an occasional 
washing with soap-suds, taking care 
never to use soap containing a high 
percentage of lye. 


When the coldest days come, why 
not gather together all your materials 
and tools, hie yourself to the base- 
ment, and reconstruct the hanging 
baskets? Of course it looks as if you 
would never need them—but it’s a bit 
of work that takes time, to replace 
this bit of broken wire, to put new 
chains on that basket, and perhaps a 
new lining or a bottom in still another. 
The actual filling with soil comes at 
planting time, but if the receptacles 
are all ready for use, then one has the 
joy of using all the spare time for the 
actual planting while the planting 
fever is at its height. 


January is an ideal time for re- 
reading those carefully treasured 
hoards of flower magazines. They are 
never completely out of style, and no 
matter how many times they are read 
one always finds something of interest. 
Long winter evenings at home can be 
passed most delightfully in this way. 
Keep note-book and pencil at hand to 
jot down ideas and hints for the com- 
ing planting season. For there is no 
time for reading when the spring rush 
is on, and one’s memory is apt to prove 
treacherous when most needed—both 
as to the suggestion itself and the 
copy of the magazine in which it was 
found. 


To note the many different pronun- 
ciations of plant and flower names 
makes quite an interesting study. Not 
their correct botanical, or the Latin 
form of their names, but the common 
garden sort, by which they are called 
every day. Many of the pronuncia- 
tions of course are correct, some 
wrong, while others are caused by lo- 
cal or personal form of speech. Per- 
haps the common defect of slovenli- 
ness in articulation is responsible for 
the greater number of such mistakes. 
People of today are so rushed for time, 
so burdened with tasks needing to be 


done, that they actua © te’ 
time to pronounce the: voré 
rectly. They make a w d das. 
their sentences, eliminat’ atters, and 
slur syllables, until wh words 27” 


reduced to “a mere h 38 
of disconnected vowel ises 

flower lover knows a wTlematis 

one is seen, but how many kno; 

to divide the syllables in the 

and where to place the accent? 

say Clem-a-tis with the accent on une 
first syllable, but equally as many pro- 
nounce it Cle-mat-is with accent on 
the second syllable. The same is true 
of Ox-a-lis and Ox-al-is both pronunci- 
ations having their devoted adherents. 
Do you say Hollyhock—or Hollyhawk, 
just as great a difference between the 
two words as there is between the hoof 
of a horse and a bird. All of us know 
that Gla-di-o-lus is correct, but the 
majority cling to the incorrect form 
Glad-i-o-lus. Some people are so heart- 
less that they call that beautiful little 
blossom, An-e-mone, instead of the 
more musical pronunciation A-nem- 
o-ne. If you do not say Zeenias you 
are in a class almost alone, for the 
spelling pronunciation of Zin-nia is 
rarely heard. Why put the accent on 
the second syllable of Lilac in prefer- 
ence to the correct Li-lac? In Mari- 
gold many give the short a the sound 
of e and make it merry intead of 
marry. The yellow bells of the Forsy- 
thia suffer the fate of having a sigh 
injected into their name by many of 
their sincere admirers. One could ex- 
tend the list indefinitely but sufficient 
examples: have been given to teach us 
the lesson that we should watch our 
pronunciation. 





Home-grown Gloxinias 


I have grown Gloxinias for some years; 
have over one hundred plants now. I 
have noticed many times that a sort of 
blight comes on the leaves and the plant 
will die down, but if it is allowed to rest 
awhile it usually starts again. The 
trouble with most people growing these 
plants is they haven’t patience enough. 
If the plants die down, they throw them 
away. 

It is easy to grow Gloxinias from a 
leaf. Fill a shallow box two-thirds full 
of earth. Have a short stem on the leaf, 
and cut the rib that runs through the 
leaf on the under side in several places 
crosswise of the leaf. Lay the leaf flat 
on the earth, bury the stem, and sprinkle 
a handful of earth over the leaf. Make 
it quite moist and cover with a window 
pane. Set on the porch in the bright 
sunshine. You will find a bulb where- 
ever you cut the leaf; also one on the 
end of the stem. I have grown five from 
one large leaf, but they must not be al- 
lowed to dry out. They can be started 
any time during the Summer, and must 
be kept growing all Winter if you want 
them to put forth leaves and blossoms 
the following Spring. Mrs. M. F. Munce, 
(In Rural New Yorker) 





Pronunciation of names being for 
the most part subject to usage rather 
than rule, necessitates considerable 
study and attention on the part of the 
careful and conscientious student. 
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Houseplants of Easy Culture 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


reet to have, when the storms 
yin 

m o’er the earth so wide, 
> Summer, all shut in 

.e frozen world outside. 
vatch the bright Geraniums 
‘Ow 
the bud to the opening flower, 
the outer world lies under the 


now, 
sound by the Ice King’s power.” 


, THE flower-lover, nothing can 

’ more charming or yield more 

_eal pleasure and genuine satis- 
faction than “a little Summer all shut 
in.” It is easily within the power of 


the majority of such persons to pos- 


sess and grow at least a few potted 
plants to gratify the craving for a bit 
of summer greenery, and to make the 
use more attractive, interesting and 
se-like. Even the dweller in a con- 
i part of a city may own an in- 
varden, if a window is available, 
wu. piants that will thrive under the 
xisting conditions are selected. Even 
should the window not have a sunny 
exposure, there are some plants that 
will thrive nevertheless. 

To be beautiful, a window garden 
need not consist of many plants, or 
of the rare and expensive varieties. 
As a matter of fact, some of the most 
ordinary sorts give more satisfactory 
results than some of the unusual vari- 
eties, especially if the latter demand 
peculiar conditions or experience and 
skill in their culture. There is no 
doubt but that many of ‘the failures 
in house culture are due in a great 
measure, to an injudicious selection 
of the plants to be grown. The hot 
dry atmosphere usually encountered 
in the average living-room is not espe- 
cially congenial to plants, and it is 
therefore, essential to success to make 
a selection from among such plants 
that have the stamina to adapt them- 
selves to the unnatural conditicns and 
thrive in spite of them. 


T= ASPEDISTRA is probably at 
the head of the list of house plants 
that are easy to grow indoors. It will 
withstand considerable neglect, and 
thrive under conditions that 
prove fatal to other plants. It 
grown in light or in shade or 
rm or a cool room. A more 
nodating and patient house 
pic... it would be difficult to find. 
There are two varieties of this de- 
pendable plant, the plain leaved As- 
pedistra lurida with glossy green 
leaves, and Aspedistra lurida vari- 
egata, which has green and white 
variegated foliage. Both varieties are 
widely grown. 


THE GERANIUM once the stand-by 
of the amateur gardener, has lost 
some of its popularity as a house plant, 
though it still holds its own as a desir- 
able bedding plant. A Geranium that 
has been properly prepared for winter 
blooming, and not allowed to blossom 


during the Summer, is likely, if prop- 
erly cared for, to give constant. bloom 


, covering a considerable period. Some 


of the newer varieties are beautiful 
and desirable. 


THE BOSTON FERN is a robust 
house plant, and will thrive in partial 
shade. With attention to the cultural 
requirements, it is possible to grow 
very fine specimens of this and of 
Pierson’s Boston Fern. The pots must 
have good drainage, and the roots of 
the Fern kept cool. They should not 
be allowed to dry out, neither should 
they be kept too wet. 


THE JERUSALEM CHERRY (Sol- 
anum pseudo-capsicum) with its at- 
tractive red fruit is an ornamental 
plant that is not hard to raise or 
cultivate. The seeds enclosed in the 
cherry-like fruit germinate readily, 
and the seedlings soon develop into 
sturdy, bushy plants. Seeds started 
indoors in February or March, potted 
and given a sunny location in the gar- 
den during the Summer, will make 
rapid growth, and if allowed to be- 
come partially pot-bound, are likely 
to blossom and produce their orna- 
mental red fruits for the coming win- 
ter decoration. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES are classed 
among the finest and most satisfactory 
of winter-blooming plants. The foli- 
age and blossoms are very attractive, 
and the culture is of so simple a char- 
acter, that even the beginner. may 
raise them with comparative ease. 
Seedlings started in May ordinarily 
will be matured enough to bloom dur- 
ing the winter months. 


CRAB CACTUS. The amateur can 
make no mistake in choosing the Crab 
Cactus (Epiphyllum truncatum) as a 
member of the winter garden, for it 
gives satisfactory results and requires 
little attention. Sandy soil, a sunny 
situation, and not too much water are 
about all the plant requires to produce 
a profusion of bright red waxy flow- 
ers. This plant seems t6 flower even 
more freely when its roots are pot- 
bound. Because of its delightful habit 
of blooming at the holiday season, the 
plant is quite generally known as “The 
Christmas Cactus.” 

When the Christmas Cactus blooms 

Then the house o’erflows with gladness; 

Carols float upon the air, 

Aged folks forget their sadness 

Children frolic gay and fair 

Banishing all grudge and friction 

Love her perfect reign resumes 

Blossoms breathing benediction 

When the Christmas Cactus blooms. 
—Mary E. Van Zandt 


BEGONIAS. With some exceptions 
Begonias do well in the window gar- 
den. They delight in a rather warm, 
but moist atmosphere, a rich well- 
drained soil, and plenty of water while 
blooming or making growth. 

The Begonia Erfordii, which may 
be easily raised from seeds or from 
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cuttings, is a good bloomer. It begins 
to blossom when quite small and con- 
tinues to flower for a long time, a 
very desirable trait in a window plant. 
Though it is an unusually beautiful 
plant, it is so difficult to grow that few 
amateurs are successful in the cul- 
ture of the Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
As even florists find its culture ex- 
acting, the amateur had better not at- 
tempt to grow this variety. 
Begonia Semperflorens gracilis 
which is nearly as fine and dependable 
as a winter bloomer, can be raised 
from seeds and is easy to grow. 
OXALIS. Winter blooming vari- 
eties of the dainty Oxalis will make 
a brave showing almost continuously. _ 
The old-fashioned variety O. flori- 
bunda is easy to grow and its dense 
graceful foliage and numerous clus- 
ters of flowers made it a particularly 
satisfactory plant for pot or hanging 
basket. A variety of Oxalis lutea, the 
Bermuda Buttercup, a yellow sort, is 
also a satisfactory house plant. It is of 
vigorous growth with longer stems and 
larger flowers than the other species 
of Oxalis. Both of the above varieties 
of Oxalis grow nicely in rather sandy, 
well-drained potting soil in a rather 
cool, moist atmosphere. While mak- 
ing growth and also while in bloom, 
they require plenty of water. 
ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI, some- 
times called “Emerald Vine,” and the 
Lace Fern (Asparagus plumosus) are 
beautiful house-plants and will endure 
considerable neglect. The foliage 
makes a lovely back-ground for bloom- 
ing plants in the window garden, and 
as it remains green a long time, it is 
also excellent to use as greenery with 
cut flowers. Plants may be raised 
from seeds, but as the seed is tardy 
in germinating, it should first be 
soaked for several days in warm 
water. If the seeds are fresh they 
may start into growth in about a 
month’s time. As soon as the seed- 
lings are well started, they may be 
potted, and shifted to larger pots as 
required. The plants make a rapid 
growth of foliage, which after ma- 
turing often turns yellow. When this 
occurs, cut back the foliage, and give 
the plant a season of rest, giving only 
enough water to keep the plant ali 
After a few weeks’ rest begin wat: 
ing and new fronds will soon appear. 
There are, of course, the various 
kinds of Holland bulbs that may be 
forced into flower and a succession of 
glorious bloom kept up throughout 
the Winter, and there are many other 
quite desirable house plants that may 
be grown with their more or less ex- 
acting cultural requirements; but 
from the foregoing list, the novice 
may select plants that are very de- 
sirable for house culture, and that are 
likely under ordinary conditions and 
care, to produce a window garden of 
beauty—one that will give a feeling 
of satisfaction and pride and make 
one love flowers more and realize fully 
“How doubly sweet they seem; 
In deep mid-winter’s snowy gleam.” 
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due FLOWER GROWER 


Adaptability of the Lowly Vinca 


BY A. W. ROE, (Texas) 


N MAKING your selection of next 
Summer’s annuals, consider the 
lowly Vinca. I never knew how 


charming this little mystery flower 
(Vinca Rosea) could be until seeing 
such wonderful beds and borders of it 
on coming to San Antonio in October. 


tire beds of it, such as are planted 


here, prove a source of delight all 


Summer. Plant the white on the out- 
side of the bed, (two or three rows of 
it will show up better than only one), 
and fill the interior of the bed with a 
rose, a purple, or variegated sort. 
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For large beds try Vincas. 


They 


bloom freely and for a long period 


I found it virtually everywhere,—on 
the lawns of the most pretentious es- 
tates as well as in the dooryards of 
humble cottages. The public garden- 
ers know its value, for in the parks 
there are large beds of it in many 
combinations of color,—a joy to be- 
hold all through the Autumn and well 
into November, for frost is late in 
coming to San Antonio. 


There are several kinds of Vinca, 
but the one referred to here is called 
“Madagascar Periwinkle,” or “Old 
Maid,” in the seed manuals. This va- 
riety of Vinca may be used for many 
purposes in the garden, and it is quite 
effective as a border plant. For this 
purpose the white-flowered variety is 
to be preferred. The Vinca grows 
about two feet high and makes a splen- 
did border for Cannas, Hibiscuses, 
and other plants, taller than itself. 
It can be used quite successfully to 
add grace to rock or rustic work. En- 
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The Vinca leaves, a deep green in 
color with a varnish finish, are quite 
ornamental in themselves, and re- 
semble evergreens. The plants do not 
come into their glory, however, until 
they burst into a shower of bloom with 
their little star-like flowers a-twin- 
kling in the dew of early morning or 
under the mellow light of a summer 
moon. Then it is that the gardener 
will be mystified but pleased. ‘Pansies 
for thought” is a floral maxim that 
might as well be extended to the 
Vinea, for certainly their quaintly 
formed flowers provoke meditation. 


INCE Vincas are tender annuals, 

they should not be planted in the 
open until danger of frost is past. 
They may be started in San Antonio 
in the open garden as early as March. 
No doubt seeds could be sown in the 
open in regions north of San An- 
tonio after danger of frost had passed, 
and blooming plants secured before 
cut short by the chill of Autumn. I 
should advise, however, starting them 
in a hotbed or greenhouse the last of 
February, transplanting them to small 
pots or dirt bands once before taking 
them to their permanent places after 
the danger of frost is past. If the 
gardener does not employ a hotbed, the 
seeds may be sown in a cold frame 
about the first of April, and thus 
plants of some size may be secured 
by the time the temperature will per- 
mit of outdoor planting. 

Vineas should be given only six 
inches space in their permanent posi- 
tions. The gardener will find that 
such a distance does not crowd them 
but really makes it possible for them 
to develop into a compact and very 
beautiful mass of green and bloom. 


Gs for Vincas should be good gar- 
den soil, well fertilized with poultry 
or sheep manure. The plants must be 
shaded for the first few days after 
they are placed outdoors. At all times 
the soil must be kept well watered, 
but it should never be made soggy. 
The bed or border should have good 
drainage. If the leaves and stems of 
our Vincas begin to turn yellow in 
dry weather, we should know the rea- 
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Vincas as a border on Rockwork in front of Fan Palm 
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son, and if we do not hunt the hose, 
and apply it immediately we may ex- 
pect to have our plants spoiled eter- 
nally. Once let a Vinca bed “yellow 
up” solidly, and there is no cure. 


Vincas if started early as suggested 
will begin to make quite a show by 
July. From that time on until frost 
they will be heavy bloomers if given 
water and the attention that other an- 
nuals demand. Every gardener knows 
that he can prolong the blooming sea- 
son of annuals by keeping the withered 
and shattered flowers picked off them. 
This is true of Vincas;—never allow 
them to make seed if it is intended 
that they bear large flowers and a 
plenty of them for a long season. 





The Vinca which is best known to flower 
lovers everywhere, is a variegated form of Vinca 
Major used in veranda-boxes and hanging-baskets. 
Its beautiful green leaves with light edgings or 
borders make it a very attractive vine. It is of 
easy culture and grows well under a great vari- 


; recon 
ety of conditions (The Editor) 





Care of Christmas Plants 


W. E. Groves, Ontario 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


For Christmas giving, plants are be- 
coming more popular every year. Whilst 
cut flowers are still freely used and prop- 
erly so, the inexorable law of supply and 
demand seems to boost the prices at the 
holiday season with the result that plants 
for gifts are coming into their own and 
more lasting pleasure and satisfaction is 
given. Even though the time of year is 
midwinter, good results can be had with 
little more than ordinary care. Popular 
Christmas-blooming plants are Azaleas, 
Begonias, Cyclamen, Epiphyllum, Prim- 
ula and Poinsettia. 


AZALEAS 


Azaleas sold at this season are usually 
plants imported from Europe, arriving 
in this country in the Fall in time for 
forcing into bloom for the holiday trade. 
A few days’ cool treatment is usually 
given by the growers for the purnose of 
hardening off. The ordinary atmosphere 
of the home is often far too dry, this be- 
ing a chief cause of trouble in the case 
of newly purchased plants. Give them 
as light a position as possible away from 
gas and radiators. Watch carefully that 
the plants do not dry out. If the blooms 
show signs of wilting stand the pot for 
about twenty minutes in a pail of water 
to make certain that the ball of earth is 
soaked through. It may appear to be a 
little troublesome, but it is worth while 
to place the plant at night in a room 
where the temperature is not over sixty 
degrees. This will help to prolong the 
blooming period. 

BEGONIAS 


The smaller flowering varieties are so 
well known that little comment is neces- 
sary. Positions similar to that advised 
for Azaleas will be suitable, care being 
taken to avoid over-watering. The Rex 
varieties are available to some extent and 
call for much the same treatment. The 
Lorraine type, with its varieties Cincin- 
nati and Melior, are gorgeous Christmas 
plants and will repay for all the careful 
handling possible. They deserve a good 
position near light, away from draft, gas 
and direct heat. The pots just now will 
probably be fairly full of roots, which 
means careful watching with water. 
Keep all dead blooms picked off and use 
some simple means for removing dust 
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from the leaves, this being a check to 
growth. As the plants grow they will 
probably require support; two or three 
small sticks will easily provide this. 


CYCLAMEN 


This is one of the favorite Christmas 
plants, the foliage alone making a decent 
contribution to the home appearance. 
Similar treatment to that suggested for 
Azaleas will be correct. Pull off all 
blooms as soon as they are over, and for 
a long period the plant will continue to 
send up new flowers. Asin the case of 
Begonias, dust should be kept off the 
leaves. Though at first sight it may ap- 
pear unreasonable to suggest washing 
the leaves, it really does not take long 
to just sponge the plant over and the bit 
of labor is a good investment. If the 
blooms are not wetted, the whole plant 
could be sprinkled sometimes to good ad- 
vantage. The reason for this insistence 
of humid atmospheric conditions, is that 
commercially nearly all plants are 
grown under these conditions, and it is 
well to maintain as nearly as possible the 
same kind of treatment. The reason 
why the home kitchen is so often a good 
plant hospital is found in the fact that 
it is the one room in the house where 


_there is any real humidity. 


EPIPHYLLUM 


The Christmas Cactus is not so fre- 
quently used as it deserves, the chief rea- 
son being that it does not grow rapidly 
enough for commercial purposes. Among 
house plants, however, it is easy to grow. 
Avoid over watering. Unlike some of 
the plants previously named, the Cactus 
may be grown on after blooming with 
little trouble, and in the Spring may be 
stored in the open until the Fall. 


POINSETTIAS 


They are perhaps the most showy of 
all the holiday plants. They need 
warmth, light, and the same attention to 
water as advised for Azaleas, and with 
this care they will last for a long period. 


SOLANUM 


The well-known Christmas Cherry will 
thrive under almost any conditions. The 
thing to keep in mind is to help the plant 
retain its berries as long as possible. Or- 
dinary care in watering, an occasional 
spraying, with a fairly good position are 
the total requirements. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS 


Plants that are grown chiefly for foli- 
age may be grouped together. They 
cover Asparagus, Aspidistras, Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Ferns, Ficus (Rubber Plant), 
Palms. None of these varieties thrive 
under dry conditions, hence the necessity 
for watchful watering. All will bear 
spraying at least once a week. The larger 
leaved kinds appreciate a sponging with 
clean water, and none would be the worse 
for an occasional spraying with a soap 
and water solution previous to the ordi- 
nary spraying. All the varieties are 
easy to grow as house plants with the 
possible exception of Crotons. These de- 
mand a really good position and a suit- 
- atmosphere. Special care is essen- 
tial. 


A quantity of made-up pans and bas- 
kets are distributed during the gift sea- 
son. The combination chiefly used is 
blooming plants and Ferns. They are 
usually planted a week or two before 
sale ana will last fresh for a good time. 
Of course, the blooming plants will get 
untidy befere the Ferns, and if this hap- 
pens, a good plan is to take away every- 
thing excepting the Ferns and foliage 
plants, and in this way it is easy to se- 
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cure a longer period of usefulness from 
them. 








My friend, Henry Field, who grows 
and sells all kinds of seeds and flower 
stocks, and incidentally is a flower 
fancier of “the first water,” and whose 
home is in Southwestern Iowa, and 
who incidentally writes some mighty 
interesting seed and floral literature, 
sends me the above photograph. Henry 
says: 

“The Amaryllis shown in the picture 
with Baby Letty is one of our Vittata 
Hybrids, which we have grown on con- 
tract for us by a grower in the South. 
They are the kind that we are advising 
and selling. 

“This bloom was from a three inch 
bulb grown in an ordinary flower pot 
under living room conditions, and is 
about a fair sample of what may be ex- 
pected of them except that you generally 
get two stems of bloom like that, one 
following the other. You rarely get two 
stems in bloom at once, but when the first 
bloom begins to fade, the second stem 
comes up and sometimes is followed by a 
third stem, each one carrying from five 
to seven blooms. 

“We consider the Amaryllis an ideal 
house plant for ordinary living room con- 
ditions, as it is absolutely sure to bloom 
and always gives wonderful satisfaction. 

“The bulbs should be potted up in 
December, January or February, and will 
— from one to two months after pot- 

ing. 

“They do not need any special care 
whatever. They will bloom for us under 
all sorts of conditions. 

“In this particular variety the blooms 
generally come ahead of the leaves.” 

But Henry doesn’t tell us that the 
Amaryllis is not exactly the poor 
man’s flower and that big bulbs cost 
around 50c to 75c each. But we should 
not let that discourage us, as the 
Amaryllis is really a wonder and the 
Editor has grown them outdoors and 
produced some fine bloom. One of the 
strange things about the Amaryllis is 
that they bloom almost before the 
foliage grows, the foliage apparently 
being used mostly to develop a bulb 
for next year’s bloom. 


—(The Editor) 
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Gladiolus Culture for Amateurs 


BY A. L. STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 


that “The Gladiolus attained its 

popularity more from the fact that 

it is a grateful plant to grow than 
from its irresistible loveliness.” —“A 
grateful plant to grow.” That was nicely 
ut. 
. I believe that success in the growing 
of fine quality blooms hinges directly 
upon cultivation—one may have all the 
other contributing elements, but without 
thorough cultivation the blooms will not 
be of super-quality. One may take a 
perfectly good bulb, bury it in good 
loam, yet by neglect, stifle it so that 
only an indifferent bloom will result, and 
usually the blame is put on the bulb or 
the man who sold it. 

Then again, one may take a bulb of 
quite indifferent quality and by careful 
feeding and thorough cultivation gather 
a wonderful bloom and later harvest a 
bulb of superior quality that will do even 
better the next year. 


FEEDING BULBS AFTER BLOOM 

One should begin to prepare for next 
year’s bloom as soon as most of this 
year’s blooms have been out. You need 
to feed your plants so as to grow a nice, 
healthy, meaty bulb. . ne 

You can assure this by giving the 
beds or rows a dressing of wood ashes as 
soon as most of the bulbs have flowered. 
Apply this when the soil is dry and rake 
it in. Your plants should receive the 
same thorough cultivation as during the 
time they were growing foliage. Size of 
bulb is not the object here, but firmness 
and freedom from disease. 


HARVESTING—CURING—KEEPING 

Begin harvesting as soon as the foli- 
age begins to turn yellow. If you wait 
until the foliage turns brown you will 
have hurt your bulb considerably. 

Dig the plant with considerable care 
if you intend saving the bulblets. Cut 
the stem off clear down to the bulb, 
place the bulbs in shallow boxes and 
cure in the sun for ten days or two 
weeks. Break off the old bulb and store 
in a cool dry place. I find a cold storage 
room in the cellar the best place, the 
temperature is seldom under forty de- 
grees or over fifty degrees. ; 

Bulbs if properly cured keep best if 
stored in paper bags, a bag to contain 
not more than one hundred bulbs. Look 
at them occasionally and if too damp, al- 
low more air to circulate and leave the 
storage room door open for a day or two 
even if the temperature should rise to 
sixty degrees. Should they appear dry, 
place a large pan of water in the room. 

Unless you have a great many bulbs, 
the best way to keep the bulblets is to 
put them into the bag with the adult bulb 
and separate at planting time. 


PREPARATION 
With the bulbs out of the ground, the 


*Lecture delivered before Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Boston, Mass., August 11, 1923. 


I READ in an editorial the other day 





garden should be carefully cleaned up— 
the Gladiolus stems, Corn stalks, and 
other hollow stemmed plants laid out to 
dry, then piled up and every particle 
burned. This is the best way to guard 
against the cornborer. 

The Government ought to put teeth 
into the regulation to burn refuse and 
make it a misdemeanor, either to com- 
post such plants, or to leave them un- 
burned. This doesn’t mean that you 
shouldn’t compost all small weeds and 
all the leaves that you can rake together 
om such compost is extremely valu- 
able. 

The cornborer is too serious a menace 
to trifle with. If this fiendish pest can- 
not be effectively controlled, in ten years 
we won’t have any “Gladdies.” In fact, 
it won’t be worth while trying to raise 
anything with a hollow stem to it. In 
some places they have already been com- 
pelled to stop growing Corn. 

Massachusetts has just passed a law 
requiring that all such refuse as I have 
just mentioned be burned in the Fall or 
else plowed or spaded under to the depih 
of six inches. In the larvae stage the 
borer is too wicked looking to be trusted 
if buried only six inches deep. Burn 
your refuse, every smitch of it. Half 
of you never made compost, anyway, so it 
isn’t much of a hardship, besides it is the 
only way to keep the borer in check. 


RYE 

After cleaning up the garden it should 
be sowed to Rosen Rye, which stools 
much more than ordinary Rye. When 
rank enough to plow or spade under the 
bulk will easily be one hundred per cent 
greater than with ordinary Rye. 

I am a great believer in Rye as a soil 
renewer as a source of humus in competi- 
tion with stable manure—i. e., such stable 
manure as one is able to buy. 


MANURE 


Stable manure that is properly taken 
care of and housed in a covered cement 
pit is unquestionably the best dressing 
that can be put upon the land and the 
man who properly takes care of it knows 
that, and consequently uses it on his 
own land so that you and I never have 
the opportunity to buy it. 

The stuff we have to buy is usually so 
leached or fired that much of the fertiliz- 
ing value is gone and besides nearly 
every moth in the neighborhood has de- 
posited a clutch of eggs that will later 
hatch into a fine collection of cutworms. 


SOWING RYE 

I would advise sowing the Rye about 
October 1 to 15—not sooner. By this 
time most of the moths will have de- 
posited their eggs, and their egg clusters 
will be effectively taken care of in the 
annual bonfire. 

I used to sow a handful of Rye when- 
ever I cleared a patch large enough to 
bother with, but this year I noticed that 
the early sown parts had many more 
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cutworms than the pieces that were put 
in at a later date. 

. The Rye will be four or five inches high 
before Winter comes and it is valuable 
as a cover crop to k ep your soil from 
washing and blowing away. 

In the Spring the Rye will be five 
or six inches high and April 1 should 
see it plowed or spaded in. Under the 
warming influence of the spring sun, 
and the. wholesome appetite of the bac- 
teria in the soil, it will soon disappear, 
and it will leave your soil in fine shape 
for planting. 

TILTH 

I have seen it stated that fine speci- 
mens are brought about by feeding, and 
it is true that in that way one can grow 
very large blooms of certain varieties, 
but they are big and coarse and lack 
finish—they lack quality. 

To get them big and at the same time 
of super-quality, you must do much more 
than just feed them. Your soil must be 
mellow—friable they call it—of good 
tilth they say. The easiest way and by 
far the cheapest way, and to my mind 
the best way to get your soil in this 
mellow mood, is to sow it to Rye as above. 
This succulent green material stimulates 
the bacter’» in the soil and it is the 
— of this bacteria that makes for 

ilth. 

Speaking of soil bacteria, J. Sidney 
Gates says:—“In teeming hoards they 
are present, often numbering more than 
three billions to the ounce of soil.” He 
says also that this invisible worker 
shows a decided preference for green 
things and stable manure. Sow your 
garden to Rye every Fall and you will 
soon have it in “good tilth.” 


LIME 


Most soils need lime but the Gladiolus 
grower must be extremely careful in its 
use. Gladioli will grow best in a soil 
slightly acid; in fact, unless you have 
a great deal of humus in your soil, an 
application of sulphur would be much 
more beneficial than one of lime. 

If applied in the Spring, lime spells 
scabby bulbs. In any ordinary soil, the 
application of wood ashes which I recom- 
mended be given the rows in the Fall, 
will supply all the lime necessary. 

Lime makes for good tilth if applied to 
land well supplied with humus but is de- 
cidedly detrimental to lean soil, as it 
cooks to a crisp the few bacteria that 
are left. 

PLANTING—WHERE 


While probably the Gladiolus has its 
uses in a decorative scheme, it is es- 
sentially a cut flower plant and for that 
reason, I advise planting in a row in 
the vegetable garden. 

When treated as a decorative plant 
and well cared for, they are glorious for 
about three or four days but become an 
eye-sore for ten days or two weeks more. 
I don’t know of anything in the garden 
that is more pathetic looking than a once 
fine spike with ten or a dozen dead 
blooms, and a little tuft of flowers on the 
tip. 

When planted in the shrubbery border, 
they usually starve to death; it won’t 
do to dig a little hole among the tree 
and shrub roots, jam the bulb into the 
hole, cover it with a little dirt and give 
it a few parting pats like a squirrel 
burying a nut. That won’t bring you 
anything, and there are many thousands 
of good bulbs planted just that way 
every year. 

For best results, avoid hedges by ten 
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feet and big trees by at least twenty 
feet. 

*Piant in full sun and have the rows 
run North and South when possible. 


PLANTING—WHEN 


When to plant depends upon many 
things. If you want early flowers you 
must not only plant them early, but you 
must plant early varieties such as Halley, 
Myrtle, Bertrex, Sheila, Mary Pickford, 
Le Marechal Foch, and some others. _ 

Nothing is gained by early planting 
unless the ground is in good shape. If 
not soggy, planting may begin as early 
as April 15. Positive harm may be done 
to the bulbs and lots of them will rot 
if planted in cold, forbidding soil. _ 

Most catalogues and many writers 
say—“For succession of bloom plant 
every ten days to July 1.” When that 
phrase originated, there were but few 
varieties, but now when we have them 
coming into bloom all the way from sixty 
to one hundred and twenty days from 
planting—every ten days seems a bit 
out of place. In fact, if you have a fair 
collection or a good mixture and should 
plant them all on say May 1 to 15, you 
would have a continuous supply of cut 
flowers during the season. 


PLANTING—HOW TO PLANT 


I have found that six inches is the best 
depth at which to plant good mature 
bulbs—smaller bulbs not quite so deep,— 
staking is not necessary when planted at 
six inches. , 

Open a trench six inches wide and 
six inches deep. Scatter a mixture of 
ground bone and sheep manure in the 
trench. Run the wheel cultivator over 
it two or three times to mix thoroughly 
the manure with the soil also in an ef- 
fort to have the soil as fine as possible, 
then level it by running the spading fork 
over it. 

Plant your bulbs in staggered rows 
six inches apart in the row, two rows 
to the trench. If you are growing just 
for cut flowers and not for exhibition 
plant three rows in the trench and space 
them four inches instead of six inches. 

Be sure to put your fertilizer under 
them where the roots can easily get at 
it and not just dust them with it after 
they have struggled unaided to get 
through the ground. 


COVERING THE BULBS 


Take your spading fork and flip about 
three inches of soil over the bulbs, taking 
care not to let it roll down into the 
trench, because that will dislodge your 
bulb and it will not come up in the place 
you intended that it should. 

Flip the soil from both sides of the 
trench and walk in it. This packs the 
earth tightly about the bulbs and does 
away with many dead air spaces. 

Level off with the spading fork or a 
steel rake. As soon as the bulbs begin 
to break through this first covering, rake 
the balance of the soil into the trench. 


PLANTING FOR THE SHOW 


is quite a different thing, that is, so 
far as when to plant goes, and a knowl- 
edge of the blooming season of the dif- 
ferent varieties is essential. 

The age of a bulb has considerable 
to do with the pumber of days that it 
takes to make a bloom. A young bulb 
of adult size will usually take five or 
six days longer than an old bulb. A 
young bulb of smailer size from twenty 
to forty days longer. 

Heretofore a knowledge of the bloom- 
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ing season of the different varieties has 
resulted in my being able to get a few 
of nearly all the varieties I grow to the 
show, but the dry season upset the 
plans and the blooms are a week late. 

As Robbie Burns says: “The best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 


CULTIVATION 


Cultivation should begin immediately 
after planting. Run the rake over the 
beds or rows several times before the 
bulbs come up, and you will kill thou- 
sands of weeds before they really get a 
start. 

Cultivate at least once a week, oftener 
if you can, and always soon as possible 
after rain or watering, in order to con- 
serve all the moisture possible. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry though, 
as the soil never should be worked when 
heavy or soggy. 

After the Gladioli are half grown, 
cultivation should be shallow and I think 
you will find an ordinary garden rake 
one of the best tools to use. I use a small 
three tined hand fork where they are 
planted two or three rows to the trench. 


LIQUID MANURE 

Liquid manure applied after the flower 
spikes begin to show is very beneficial 
to most varieties and quite detrimental 
to others. Experience alone must guide 
you here—Some pinks for instance fed 
on liquid manure will be splashed with 
red, and a white like Peace could easily 
pass for a pink. It must be handled 
with great care. 

Some figure that if a little is helpful, a 
lot must be more so and they over-feed 
them, that is they feed the stuff too 
strong. It must be fed in a very weak 
solution. There is an old saying that 
“Enough is equal to a feast” but in Glad 
growing “Enough is better than a feast.” 
It isn’t gross feeding but intelligent 
feeding that brings the super blooms. 

When the flowers begin to space on the 
spikes they require great quantities of 
water. 


WEEDS—ARE THEY BANE OR BLESSING? 


Weeds aren’t the curse that many gar- 
deners believe them to be. In fact, if 
you are trying to grow something really 
worth while, weeds may unconsciously 
help you to do it. Those with a taste 
for gardening need no spurring on, but 
if one’s taste in this respect is a bit 
acquired, the weeds compel one to keep 
the hoe, or rake, or wheel cultivator, 
going most of the time; and this stirring 
of the soil, not only keeps the weeds down 
but aerates the soil and assures a dust 
mulch. 

CUTTING 


To my mind the Gladiolus has no 
equal as a cut flower. Cut the spikes 
when one bloom has entirely opened and 
bloom them in the house. Change the 
water every day and cut off a bit of the 
stem and remove the dead flowers. With 
care, they will last and look well for 
ten days. 

In cutting your spikes, always use a 
very sharp knife and be sure to leave 
at least three or four leaves in order to 
mature a strong bulb for another year. 


SHOW 
Now just a word to the amateur who 
hasn’t yet had the inclination or the 
courage to bring a few spikes to the 
shows. Don’t be afraid to bring them 


in—you may not win the first time and 
they may not look nearly so big in the 
show as they did in the garden. 


Then 
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again they may show up fifty per cent 
better than you expected. 

You may have size on the other fel- 
low, but lack quality—or vice versa. It 
gives you a chance to compare them side 
by side. You will make many mental 
notes and resolves and it will open up a 
new avenue of interest and pleasure. 


MAGIC 

No doubt you have heard someone say; 
“Oh, anything will grow for her’; or 
“He can make anything grow”; and it 
does seem like that sometimes—looks like 
real magic, but there isn’t any magic to . 
it that you can’t get. 

If you want to work magic with flow- 

ers, you must not only love them, but 
must love to be doing sometning for 
them ;—putter with them;—feed them;— 
stir the soil around them;—talk to them. 
When you talk to yourself they accuse 
you of having money, but when you talk 
to your Gladdies, you have something 
in your he:.rt that no amount of money 
could ever buy. 
_ I advise you to cut every spike when 
it is ready. Give them to your friends, 
the sick, the aged, the hospitals, even 
to the stranger who stops to admire. You 
will make them all happy and you your- 
self will get a lot more enjoyment out 
of your garden. 

A spike past its best before being 
cut, ls an opportunity wasted—an op- 
portunity to make some one happy. 

The text of a fine sermon | heard 
once was “Happy is the man in whose 
heart are the highways to Zion”; and 
I believe that the amateur who grows 
flowers and gives them away for the 
sheer joy of giving and for the pleasure 
that they give, has in his or her heart 
at least a pathway that will lead to one 
of the highways to Zion. 


BULBS—CORMS? 


Much valuable space in the magazines 
is taken up arguing about whether one 
should say “Bulb or Corm,” 

Some say that this bulb of ours isn’t 
a bulb at all, but a corm and that you 
will be held up to ridicule if you say 
bulb, yet «4 venture to say that ninety- 
five per cent of all who come in contact 
with them say bulb and bulblets. 

What do you suppose one of your 
kiddies would say if you should exclaim— 
“Johnnie, look! the first Thrush!! 

Well he’d probably say,—‘Ah go on 
Dad, you can’t string me—that’s a 
Robin.” 

The color is nearly the same as Cock 
Robin, and common usage makes it 
Robin, although it is a Thrush,— and 
common usage should make it Bulb al- 
though it may be a Corm. 


BULBS 


We read in the magazines that there 
is no such thing as an old bulb—that the 
new bulb rises Sphinx-like, if not from 
the ashes, from the dead tissues of the 
parent bulb and that is so—but it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that the new bulb has 
the same vitality as the parent bulb— 
wornout is actually what is meant and 
not old, and many are wornout before 
their time because they haven’t been 
properly cared for. All the plant food 
the bulb could gather was put into the 
bloom and there was not enough left 
to properly mature a good healthy bulb. 

Striving year after year to renew 
itself without proper nourishment and 
proper cultivation and care, the bulb 
soon becomes wornout and worthless. 
Although wornout bulbs «ere flat you 
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mustn’t take it for granted that all 
bulbs are wornout because they are flat. 
Some varieties have flat bulbs even_be- 
fore they throw a bloom. Many Cali- 
fornia bulbs are flat when only half 
grown. 

It used to be considered a sign of age 
for a bulb to divide. The older bulbs do 
divide, but young ones also divide—espe- 
cially the Prim. Hybrids, and I think 
particularly the ones that have consid- 
erable wild blood in them. 


ADVICE TO THE AMATEUR 


An amateur never should buy a vari- 
ety that isn’t better than “quite good”— 
he or she being the judge of course. 
Unless a variety seems better to you 
than that you will soon discard it—it 
will be crowded out by the really good 
ones. 

I have been “stung” so many times 
that I make it a point not to buy a 
high priced variety without first hav- 
ing seen the bloom. There is considerable 
risk even with that precaution but if 
the flower is extra good it is worth while, 
even if a weak grower. 

Take a variety like Badenia or La 
Luna, both are lamentably weak but 
when you do get one to come to flower in 
good shape—you are amply repaid for 
the care and the labor and expense. 

Europa is usually considered a rather 
delicate grower but in my garden it is 
about as consistent as any of them. It 
does need a little more to eat, usually 
gets liquid fertilizer after half grown, 
and will repay you for any extra drop 
of water you may give it at blooming 
time. 


due FrowerR GRowER 


HOBBY 


There have been some very clever ad- 
vertising slogans. The picture of the 
little chicken just out of the shell—Bon 
Ami— “hasn’t scratched yet.” 

Another good one seldom seen now—a 
fine horse clearing the gate—Hunter 
Whiskey—“first over the bars.” 

A really fine one is “Say it with flow- 
ers” and if Dr. Moody hasn’t copy- 
righted his slogan—“Have a hobby— 
grow some Glads,” I would suggest that 
every commercial Glad grower adopt it 
as a slogan and put it on every bit of 
advertising that he puts out. “Have a 
hobby—grow some Glads.” 

WORK 

Now all this may sound formidable 
to some of you, but when working in a 
garden is a pleasure and a joy, nothing 
that brings the desired results should 
ever be, or in fact, ever is, formidable. 

Shakespeare says: , 

“To business that we love we rise be- 
time and go to it with delight.” 





Earliness of E. J. Shaylor 


I note J. D. Long’s reference (Page 
431, December 1923 FLOWER GROWER) 
to the earliness of E. J. Shaylor as 
compared with Halley. Here are my 
figures for the past two seasons for 
these two varieties:—1922, 75 days 
for both; 1923, Halley 75 days, Shay- 
lor 74 days. 

Sweet Lavender has in these two 
years proved still earlier, blooming in 
72 and 70 days. E. W. SCUDDER 

















Any doubt in your mind about the floriferousness of Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch? 
The above snapshot was made in the Editor’s patch of this variety, all small bulbs. 
S. A. Pinkstone at the left, the Editor in the center, and Mr. Pinkstone’s friend, 


whose name I have forgotten, at the right. 


The Editor now seems to have the habit of being photographed, and one of these 
days, if he lives long enough, he will show FLOweR GROWER readers a real honest-to-goodness, 
up-to-date, photograph, made by an expert and doing justice to all of the fine qualities 


of feature, (if there are any) while hiding the imperfections. 


That is really the kind of 


photograph we all like, don’t you know, and not these snapshots where all our coarseness 


is likely to appear. 





Blue Spirea (Caryop- 
teris Mastacanthus) 


ARYOPTERIS Mastacanthus, or 

as it is properly known, the Blue 
Spiraea, is when properly grown and 
cared for certainly one of the most 
handsome hardy perennial plants ever 
received from China. In cultivation it 
is of spreading habit growing about 
three feet in height by as much in 
breadth, and so is a most valuable 


plant for the large mixed flower bor- 
der, or for massing in beds or groups 
on the lawn, as it blooms continually 
and profusely from the middle of Au- 
gust until severe freezing weather sets 
in. The flowers which are of a rich 
lavender-blue color are borne in clus- 
ters on the whole length of the 
branches in the greatest profusion and 
are somewhat fragrant, and the leaves 
somewhat aromatic. Bees are very 
fond of this plant and visit it even 
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at a time when the most hardy plants 
have ceased to bloom. 


In cultivation the Caryopteris should 
be given a sheltered situation, a very 
deep well enriched soil, and sufficient 
space in which to properly develop 
itself. As soon as the ground com- 
mences to freeze in December, the 
plant should be cut down to within 
ten or twelve inches of the ground, 
and a mulch of some coarse littery 
material about four inches in depth 
given. When this is removed in the 
early Spring, cut the plant back to 
within six inches of the ground, and 
let a good application of sheep manure 
or well rotted manure be carefully dug 
in around it. In the mixed flower bed 
or border it is advisable to divide the 
plants every Spring, if possible, but 
when grown in masses every third or 
fourth year will be sufficient, provided 
a liberal top dressing of some good 
manure is given yearly. 


The single specimens in the mixed 
bed or border will, if taken up care- 
fully before freezing weather sets in 
(or about the middle of September) 
and potted, continue to bloom far into 
the winter months, if when brought 
inside, they are given a light sunny 
situation and properly supplied with 
water both overhead and at the roots. 
The plants can be used to good ad- 
vantage the following Spring, if when 
they cease blooming, they are removed 
to a cool cellar and not permitted to 
become absolutely dry at the roots. 


In the latitude of Washington, D. C., 
and southward, the Caryopteris is so 
hardy that with age it attains the 
height of and is grown as an orna- 
mental shrub. A catalogue in describ- 
ing the Caryopteris says: 

“Known as a woody perennial, and 
often offered as a shrub. The plant, 
when fully grown, represents a perfect 
semi-globe, growing three feet high, the 
branches coming to the ground so that 
the original growth is not visible. The 
light green attractive foliage covers the 
plant thickly. The clear bright blue 
flowers are borne in successive whorls 
along the stem from early September un- 
til the end of October and are immensely 
attractive both for garden or cutting. 
Being a true perennial the remaining 
wood should be cut back to the ground 
every Fall and the soil should be hilled 
over the crown of the plant to preserve 
it better for the Winter.” 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





The Weather 


‘ When my friends in the South write 
me this year bragging about how they 
have flowers blooming and the mild 
temperatures they are enjoying and 
extend their sympathy, thinking that 
we are snowed in, and frozen up, in 
Northern New York, I am able to 
say the joke is on them. We have had 
but one snowfall up to the 18th of 
December, and this only lasted a day 
or two. There has been no frost 
in the ground except for a day or two 
at atime. Every climate has its com- 
pensations and its variations. 
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Spraying Peonies Pays + 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


plantings of Peonies than my 

own, I had so forcibly impressed 
on me the need of preventive spray- 
ing, that even though a formula has 
already been printed in THE FLOWER 
GROWER several times, I deem it well 
worth while to tell again that spray- 
ing Peonies pays, and pays well; that 
sometimes it is absolutely necessary ; 
and even if not, it is a great advan- 
tage to do it; and that it will pay 
more than it costs, either in more 
flowers, healthier roots, better appear- 
ing foliage, or general increase in 
vitality. 

There probably are several kinds of 
Peony blight. The commonest is 
called Botrytis, and it is worst just be- 
fore blooming time. The spores live 
over Winter in dead leaves and stems, 
possibly also in soil close to infected 
plants. These spores fruit and give 
off countless invisible spores which 
float in the air, and are especially apt 
to attack the new buds when the size 
of hazelnuts, also the stems at the 
leaf joints. First a black spot ap- 
pears, then it spreads. Soon the bud 
is ruined and the stem rots to the 
ground and falls over. The spores 
ripen, the buds show a white fuzz, 
which is the seed crop of the disease, 
and new spores float away to begin 
a new cycle. Whether this disease 
persists all Summer, or whether a 
different form of blight turns the 
leaves brown, after blooming either 
entire or in patches, does not concern 
us here, for the remedy for one will 
cure ,all, or rather prevent all, be- 
cause there can be no cure for a bud 
or leaf once it is infected. This blight 
is worst in cool, cloudy wet weather. 


‘Te Summer in visiting other 


, first preventive measure should 

be the cutting close to the ground 
and subsequent burning of all Peony 
stems each Fall, in October. If not 
done then, it should be done very early 
in the Spring, but this is not nearly so 
effective. Peonies do not need the 
winter protection of the tops. In fact, 
they will stand fifty degrees below 
zero without protection; but corn- 
stalks or a little straw can be used if 
desired. 

The instant any blight infection ap- 
pears on a growing plant, it should 
be cut off below the infection. Some 
advocate cutting off the entire stem 
at this time, but this is not necessary. 
Oftentimes one can tear off a leaf, 
stop the blight, and save the bloom 
on that stalk. But it is very impor- 
tant to keep knife or fingers free from 
infection in doing this pinching out, 
and be sure to burn all infected parts 
at once. Theoretically, if all blight 








were pinched out, no new spores could 
be formed, and the blight would be 
exterminated. Many people recom- 
mend no other efforts to prevent 
blight. 

However, the infection may be car- 
ried a long distance by wind or bees, 
or some infected plants may be over- 
looked, and it is here that the use of 
Bordeaux mixture as a spray is most 
effective, when supplemented with the 
methods given above. Some object 
to the Bordeaux because it discolors 
the foliage. The regular mixture, in 
the proportion of about four pounds 
each of stone lime and bluestone, to 
fifty gallons of water, is objectionable 
in this regard, though it will not 
actually harm the plant. B. C. Auten 
has worked out a formula of one 
pound of bluestone and one-half pound 
of stone hydrated lime to fifty gallons 
of water. This is almost indiscern- 
ible on the foliage, and I know from 
experience that it is most effective 
in preventing Peony blight. 

If but one application can be given, 
put it on when the buds are the size 
ef buckshot, and above all else, DO 
NOT wait until blight appears. <A 
bright sunny day is best. Rain, of 
course, washes the spray off, more or 
less, and a rain immediately after 
spraying might undo all that had been 
done, making another spraying ad- 
visable. Two years ago the blight 
was bad, one plant especially that had 
about forty stems I almost denuded. 
Last year I sprayed once, was fortu- 
nate as regards weather, and did not 
lose a total of five bloom on a total 
of five hundred old clumps, while the 
clump that was so bad the year be- 
fore was absolutely clean and healthy. 
I took pains to spray my neighbors 
Peonies as well as my own, however. 


F POSSIBLE, Peonies should be. 


sprayed when about six inches high, 
then when the buds are like buckshot, 
as mentioned above, and once or twice 
or even three times during the Sum- 
mer. All faded blooms should be 
picked off and burned, unless left for 
seed, as the old petals are especially 
susceptible to blight. In spraying, be 
careful to cover the entire stems and 
foliage, wetting the buds, and the leaf 
joints on the stems, and also spray 
the ground where the stems come 
through. If the blight gets a start, 
by all means spray at once, to head 
off new infection, but be sure to cut 
out and burn immediately all that ap- 
pears, aS spraying will not keep it 
from going on down the stalk and 
rotting it. Look the patch over at 


least once a day, twice is better. 
Now many may say that their 
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Peonies do not rot with this Botrytis 
at blooming time. If so, they are 
fortunate. But if they do not spray, 
the chances are great that they have 
many buds which when the size of a 
buckshot quit growing, turn a reddish 
brown, and then wither. I saw so 
much of this trouble on commercial 
plantings this Summer it would have 
been disheartening had I not known 
that spraying would prevent it. The 
growers with whom I talked did not 
seem to think their Peonies needed 
spraying, and took their loss from 
this “candy bud” blight as a sort of 
inescapable loss, or else called the va- 
rieties so affected “shy bloomers.” 
One year’s spraying may not eliminate 
this candy bud blight, but I know 
from experience that continued spray- 
ing will do it. 


IN ONE plant a grower may have 
an investment of anywhere from 
fifty cents to two hundred dollars, 
and why they will not awaken to the 
value of this preventive spraying is 
hard to understand. The value of 
spraying apples and potatoes is an 
accepted fact, and the value at stake 
with them is often only a small part of 
the value of an equal area in Peonies. 
I never saw a patch of Peonies which 
had not been sprayed which did not 
show signs of some kind of blight. 

Not only does blight cause loss of 
blooms, but when a stalk rots down, 
it opens the way for crown rot under- 
ground, which checks or limits the root 
increase. Leaves affected with blight 
are ugly, and fail to nourish the plant 
properly, which results in lowered vi- 
tality. The amateur grower will 
profit from spraying just as surely as 
will the commercial grower. Most of 
us have a small spray rig anyway, for 
fruit, and the cost of the Bordeaux 
mixture is almost nothing. All we 
need is a little gumption to fight be- 
fore we see the foe. 

Let me say that when we find some 
way to exterminate the nematode 
worms which cause root gall, and 
when we all spray our Peonies care- 
fully, I believe then we can cease to 
call many varieties “shy bloomers,” 
and that we will obtain a freedom and 
perfection of bloom that will astound 
even the old hands at the Peony busi- 
ness. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





The question has come up as to 
whether Peony roots showing no eyes 
will grow if planted. It is commonly 
understood that the Peony is, in this 
respect, like the Dahlia, that eyes 
must be present in order to make top 
growth. But it is a fact that if any 
crown tissue is present on roots which 
do not show eyes, that it is altogether 
likely that such will grow and make 
thrifty plants. Mr. Auten has prom- 
ised to give us some suggestions along 
this line in a future issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER which will be not 
only interesting but helpful from a 
propagating standpoint. 
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Dahlias in the South 


Replying to John A. Porter on his 
article “‘Dahlias in the South,” in the 
November number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER: 

Mr. Porter fails to mention what 
section of Georgia he lives in and that 
state represents almost as much di- 
versity of climate as North Carolina, 
and what would be applicable to one 
section would not apply in another. 
If he grows Dahlias at all, I assume 
that he must be somewhere in North 
Georgia which is practically the same, 
both soil and climate, as this Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, and I hope 
the following cultural suggestions will 
prove helpful. 

I have not found it necessary to do 
much disbudding, except possibly in 
preparation for some exhibition, and 
this year the flowers I exhibited were 
not so prepared*for, and the flowering 
period extended from the middle of 
July until Oct. 31, when everything 
was killed by a severe frost. 

I do not find it practicable to hold 
back the planting much beyond May 1. 
If one purchased roots from dealers 
that were able to hold them in cold 
storage, it might be advantageous, 
but I have seen no appreciable result 
in the June 1 planting, when I have 
been able to hold the sprouts back, 
that would indicate the worthwhile- 
ness of going to the trouble. 

Both soil and climate in this part 
of the world represent just about what 
a Dahlia doesn’t want.. We have stiff 
red clay, for the most part, a hot 
sun, and during the months of July, 
August and September, and frequently 
well up into October, a very scant rain- 
fall. This last is of not much signif- 
icance in October, evaporation being 
much less. 

The principal thing that we have to 
try to remedy is this lack of moisture. 
Artificial watering after the plant has 
reached maturity is of doubtful value 
and can be extremely harmful. If it 
were practicable to apply a sufficient 
quantity of water to wet the whole 
field, and then after each such ap- 
plication to follow with a shallow culti- 
vation it would be right. But most 
“waterings” are gone by the next day 
and leave the ground in a worse me- 
chanical condition than before, and in 
addition have stimulated a certain 
tendency to soft growth, with nothing 
to sustain it, that is distinctly harm- 
ful to the plant. 

Cultivate deeply for the first seven 


‘or eight weeks and then put on a 


heavy mulch of straw or chaff: in 
fact, anything that will conserve mois- 
ture and keep the ground from bak- 
ing. And put it on heavy. A foot 
of straw when first put down, will 
settle to four inches or less before the 
season is over, and if it is insufficient, 


(having stopped all cultivation), your 
plants will suffer. 

The mechanical condition of the soil 
has more to do with the growing of 
Dahlias than its fertility. Any ordi- 
nary garden soil is rich enough to 
grow them in. If the soil is inclined 
to be at all stiff, rotten leaves should 
be added and where it is impractical 
so to treat the whole plot, then work 
some into each hill. Most Dahlias 
suffer from a superabundance of nitro- 
gen in the soils averagely prepared 
for them. They make a rank growth, 
here in the South early in the season, 
and later starve to death. I have 
grown Dahlias on the same piece of 
ground for the past seven years and 
they get better each year. I am satis- 
fied that this is wrong, but the truth 
of the matter is, that there is no 
ground near the house but that is too 
rich in nitrogen. This particular 
piece of ground gets an application 
of bone meal every Fall and during 
the Winter, and a good application of 
fresh, unleached wood ashes. This 
latter item is possibly the most im- 
portant, and if the ashes are not avail- 
able, commercial potash would answer, 
as would acid phosphate in place of the 
bone meal, but I prefer the bone meal, 
the phosphorus content not being so 
immediately available. 

If the flowers show signs of flag- 
ging and grow smaller, as they will 
do after having been continuously in 
bloom for two months, a light applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda is a help, but 
unless this is handled carefully, the 
result may be disastrous rather than 
beneficial. A tablespoonful to the 
plant broadcasted will not hurt. It 
should be well pulverized and scat- 
tered over the surface. Subsequent 
rains, or a watering will gradually 
take it to the feeding roots. 

Shade for a part of the day is very 
beneficial, provided it does not come 
from an adjacent tree, and it is usually 


.a safe rule that a tree will go as far 


for water and fertility as it casts 
its shadow. Where the Dahlia plot is 
protected from the afternoon sun by 
some building, they seem to bloom bet- 
ter and the flowers are more perfectly 


colored. 
L. W. ALSTON 


Dahlias in the South 


Referring to the article of John A. 
Porter in your November number un- 
der the above title:— 

If a Dahlia tuber puts forth a shoot 
and makes growth before the date 
one wants to put it in the ground, the 
shoot can with safety be pinched back, 
care being taken to leave the joint 
next to the tuber. Planting time can 
be put off several weeks by doing this. 

If the conditions Mr. Porter writes 
of presented themselves in my Dahlia 
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garden I would think that I had either 
fertilized too plentifully, given more 
irrigation than necessary, or con- 
tinued cultivation too long. 

Dahlias do better with a minimum 
of fertilizer. It has been shown that 
by laying a mulch of cattle manure 
after the first buds have shown color 
and working this into the soil after 
the clump is dug in the Fall that no 
more feeding is required. 

Strength of stem and flower is at- 
tained by keeping the plant growing 
slowly and steadily. Too much irriga- 
tion and too much plant food makes 
this impossible; the plant becomes 
overgrown and lacks strength, a con- 
dition that becomes more evident in 
the lateral growth. Until flowering 
begins only three or four good soak- 
ings are necessary from the time of 
planting. In San Francisco we seldom 
have rain after the first of May and 
can control the amount of water Dah- 
lias receive. In localities receiving 
rain after this date, of course, the 
amount of water can not be governed. 
I understand that roofing paper is be- 
ing used with success in certain lo- 
calities—it is spoken of as the paper 
mulch. Its use as a weed killer in 
orchards has proven very successful, 
and if placed around Dahlia plants it 
would keep an excess of water away 
from immediate contact with the 
roots. 

After the first buds show color I 
place the mulch of cattle manure and 
stop cultivation. This mulch does 
double duty: (1), as a mulch it pre- 
vents evaporation when cultivation 
has been discontinued to avoid injur- 
ing the mass of feeding roots that 
grow near the surface; and, (2), the 
fertilizer for next year’s plants. 

If a Dahlia has received the correct 
amount of irrigation, cultivation, and 
fertilizer, I do not think it will re- 
quire cutting back. Of course a heavy 
drying wind may play havoc with a 
Dahlia bed—it did this year with 
mine, and I was forced to do a great 
deal of pruning. With thorough irri- 
gation, however, new growth started 
instantly and within two weeks the 
storm’s damage was not apparent. 

By cutting back the shoot as sug- 
gested above I do not think it neces- 
sary to resort to cold storage to re- 
tard the planting time. 


CURTIS REDFERN, (California) 





Dahlia Notes from Colorado 


ROWERS of Dahlias in northern 

Colorado were treated to a de- 
lightful surprise at digging time last 
October. 

The planting season was late, and 
until well into the Summer we had an 
unusual amount of cool and wet 
weather. The plants grew slowly and 
growers were “on the anxious seat” as 
to the outcome. 


But later in the season the Dahlias 


almost jumped in their efforts to make 
up for lost time. And they made it 


up, and then some. My own plantings, 
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thirty miles north of Denver, outdid 
anything I had grown for years. Row 
after row stood five, six and some even 
eight feet tall, loaded with blossoms. 


It was my pleasure to inspect the 
largest commercial Dahlia farms in 
Colorado, owned by Wilmore and Sons 
and Davis Brothers, both a few miles 
west of Denver. This was late in 
August. By that time the Dahlias 
were so tall and rank that they re- 
minded me of an Iowa cornfield. 
Visitors wandering among the Dahlias 
were lost to view. 

Jack Frost was especially kind and 
paid no attention to us until the night 
of Nov. 14. At least that was his 
first visit at my gardens. 

But the greatest surprise came at 
digging time. The only way we can 
figure it out is that all the time we 
were worrying about the small top 
growth the tubers were developing 
even better than usual, for when we 
came to lift them they were a joy to 
behold—fine, large, clean, healthy, 
clumps that surpassed the average for 
years past. Hereafter we will not 
cross Dahlia bridges before digging. 


Speaking of Dahlias, I’ll offer a sug- 
gestion to the grower down south who 
is unable to keep tubers long enough 
to plant real late, so that they will 
blossom after hot weather. This is 
the way we handle our tubers here in 
northern Colorado, and I believe it 
would work all right anywhere. 

We remove all soil by tapping the 
top of stalk stump after lifting, or, 
if soil is heavy and wet, I turn the 
hose on the clumps. The stalk is cut 
shorter, almost down to the tubers, 
just so the eyes are saved. Clumps 
are then packed in barrels, upside 
down. If barrels are not tight I line 
them with newspapers, and throw 
some old sacks over the tops of bar- 
rels after a few days or so. Barrels 
are stored in basement. 


During the Winter we divide the 
clumps, using pruning shears, and 
pack the divisions in boxes or barrels, 
with drainage, in thoroughly wet 
sphagnum moss. This heals the cut 
surfaces, and often saves an eye that 
is close to the cut edge. Later the moss 
is kept just slightly damp. The tubers 
thus packed are kept in basement or 
other cool place. 

These divisions have one eye or sev- 
eral eyes—one is enough—and are the 
kind we plant. They will keep for 
months in the damp moss. What’s 
more, they will even keep a whole year. 
Often when emptying a barrel of used 
moss we run across a few tubers that 
were overlooked the previous season 
and are still alive and “rarin’ to go.” 

True, they will send out sprouts, 
sometimes several feet long, if storage 
place too warm, but this does not seem 
to impair their growing quality seri- 
ously. The sprouts may be cut back 
again and again, as required. Do not 
break them off, but cut with a sharp 
knife, making the first cutting an inch 
or so from the tuber and each succeed- 
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ing cut a little closer. They will con- 
tinue to grow from this short sprout. 
Thus the tubers may be held in stor- 
age until well into the Summer and 
planted so as to begin blooming at any 
desired date in the Fall. 


By the way, these long sprouts may 
be planted, by covering several joints 
and allowing one joint to come above 
ground, and each will make a nice 
blooming plant, started right outdoors. 


I notice several months ago that a 
FLOWER GROWER reader asked for def- 
inite information regarding starting 
Dahlias from cuttings outdoors. This 
is very simple, if you give attention 
daily to the cuttings, and have pa- 
tience. Just take a cutting from the 
growing outdoor plant, with three 
joints or pairs of leaves. Cut off the 
two lower pairs of leaves and insert 
the cutting deep enough to bury these 
two joints. The process of rooting is 
very slow. Cuttings may remain green 
and cheerful for weeks and appear to 
be taking hold, but if pulled up will 
show no roots. But if kept moist, and, 
if hot, partially shaded, they will in 
time root, and after once getting 
started will grow rapidly and bloom. 
However, they will probably not make 
tubers of much consequence, unless 
started very early. If started in pots 
in a greenhouse, early, they bloom 
splendidly and often make a nice 
cluster of tubers. 

J. D. LONG 





Greenhouse Dahlias 


We have never attempted to force Dah- 
lia blooms for market in the greenhouses 
ourselves, but have heard of others do- 
ing it, and we think it might be profit- 
able at times. We have had some very 
nice little blooming plants among the 
early stock grown plants, and do not 
see but that we could have them in 
quantities if we had arranged to do so, 
but the ones that bloomed were those 
that were missed in topping down to 
make the plants stocky. 


Dahlias are not subject to any more 
diseases or insect pests than the major- 
ity of other flowers and practically the 
same remedies that are used for other 
plants will keep the insect pest down. 
Some varieties are much more liable than 
others to anything of this kind, but 
where a strong vigorous growth can be 
maintained by mulching, etc., insect pests 
need not be dreaded. 


Sometimes the early planted ones, if 
weather is hot and dry, show a stunted 
growth; this ought to be cut back forc- 
ing the plants to start out a fresh growth 
which they will invariably do, and if soil 
and conditions are all right good results 
can be looked for. 

That the Dahlia is among the favorite 
flowers is shown by the wonderful in- 
crease of the Dahlia membership and 
beautiful Dahlia shows that are draw- 
ing an ever increasing throng. 

The slogan would be “Grow more Dah- 
lias” and “Say it with Dahlia Flowers” 
when in season. 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 


President American Dahlia Society, 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 
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Coal and Wood Ashes 


In spite of all that we can say, and 
the information is repeated over and 
over, there are still many people who do 
not understand the difference in fertiliz- 
ing value between wood ashes and coal 
ashes. Many people appear to think that 
they are of equal] plant food value, when 
they are essentially different. An aver- 
age sample of unleached wood ashes will 
contain for every hundred pounds about 
five pounds of potash, thirty pounds of 
lime, and nearly three pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. This is a good combination 
of the mineral fertilizers for any crop, 
but chemists ahd fertilizer manufactur- 
ers have never been able to put to- 
gether any combination of chemicals of 
equal analysis which will give the re- 
sults. following the use of wood ashes on 
a garden. 


The coal ashes are entirely different. 
There is practically no fertilizer except 
the small amount of lime and potash 
which will come from the wood burned 
in connection with the coal, and pure 
coal ash would have practically no fertil- 
izing value. Yet it may be useful for 
various purposes when the fine coal ashes 
are spread on a heavy clay soil. They 
will work in and help to make that soil 
loose and porous. In like manner, when 
they are worked into a dry, open, sandy 
soil, they help to make it more compact, 
so that it will hold water to better advan- 
tage. Coal ashes make a good mulch to 
pile around fruit trees or currant bushes. 
They do not add much, if any, plant 
food, but they keep the ground cool and 
moist, and also serve to keep down the 
weeds. The sifted coal ashes also make 
a good absorbent for liquid manure. 
Placed in a box or barrel, or in some 
place under shelter, the liquids from 
barn or house may be poured over them. 
They will absorb the small amount of 
plant food in these liquids and hold it 
securely. Then, when they are dry, they 
can be broadcast like any fertilizer. One 
good way to use nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia is to dissolve the liquid 
in water and then pour it over the coal 
ashes to be handled as above described. 


Wood ashes should never be used in 
connection with organic fertilizers like 
chicken manure, dried blood, or ordinary 
stable manure. The lime which they con- 
tain is in a chemical form which would 
unite with the ammonia and drive it 
away as a gas. 


The sifted coal ashes may be used 
under the perches and in the henhouse 
to dry out the manure, but wood cshes 
should never be used for that purpose. 


It is not wise, as a rule, to try to.mix 
wood ashes with other chemicals so as 
to make a complete fertilizer. The ashes 
are so fine and powdery that they will 
not mix well, and it is better to apply 
the ashes broadcast, well worked into the 
ground, and use the needed chemicals in 
the hill or drill. Many people who have 
a small place find themselves in the 
Spring with a supply of chicken manure 
and a fair quantity of wood ashes. The 
two together make a good combination, 
but it is not desirable to mix them. The 
best plan will be to broadcast the ashes 
after spading or plowing the land, and 
work them well in with a rake or a cul- 
tivator. Then make the chicken manure 
as fine as possible, and scatter it along 
the drills or around the hill, and have it 
well worked into the soil—Rural New 
Yorker 


Roses in Midwinter 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


last article, in which I suggested 

the planning of the Rose-garden 
for next year, at a time when the gar- 
dens are sealed to us by frost. 

I want now to suggest thoughtful 
interest in the winter value of the 
Rose because of the color of its twigs 
and “heps.” 

It is well known that the wise land- 
scape worker considers a definite re- 
sponsibility to be his for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year, 
and not only for the days when the 
leaves are on the plants. 

Thus the man who really loves out- 
doors gets into his garden when the 
snow is on, even though he may have 
to wade up to his middle to do it. 
I have never had more happiness in 
my garden than when I had to shuffle 
through the deep fresh snow on the 
ostensible errand of relieving the 
over-weighted evergreen boughs, but 
actually to see what the garden was 
like in the dead of Winter. 


A GOOD friend of mine, who has 
gone to his reward, insisted that 
Nature had established what he called 
a “chromatic balance of the seasons.” 
He did not hold with the poet that 
the Autumn is a melancholy time, nor 
does anyone whose eyes are properly 
open and whose liver is in order. My 
friend insisted that as the temper- 
ature dropped, the colors of the coun- 
tryside warmed to meet the tempera- 
ture, and he proved it by calling at- 
tention to the warm browns of the 
dead leaves, which are not melancholy, 
but cheerful. A corn shock, for ex- 
ample, does not look chilly, and a 
bare apple tree suggests the home and 
the near-by fireside. Even the 
shadows on the snow are more purple 
than blue, and have enough of the 
hot red in them to take away some 
of the mental chill. 

Then in Spring, as my friend in- 
sisted, the air warms and the plants 
cool, progressing from ‘the tender 
greens, yellows, ecru, salmon and deep 
crimson of young foliage to the full 
coolness of mature green foliage in 
Midsummer, when Nature is doing 
her best to counteract the rays of the 
sun. 

This may seem fanciful, but it gives 
me pleasure and winter garden enter- 
tainment to believe that it is sensible 
instead. 


iS iad I admit that the Hybrid Tea 
Roses, on which we spend too 
much time, are not good-looking 
bushes at any time save when in full 
bloom and when the bush cannot be 
seen for the bloom. I admit that the 
leggy Hybrid Perpetuals are but little 
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better. But I insist that the over- 
looked and neglected species Roses, 
and some Climbers treated and 
trained as shrubs, are altogether 
worth while as winter objects, just 
as they are as summer objects. I 
have heretofore insisted, and will 
keep on insisting, that constant bloom 
is not the only merit of any flower, 
and that all of the type of Roses I 
have mentioned justifies itself by its 
ability to be an agreeable shrub, bet- 
ter-looking for the most part than 
any lilac or mock-orange, and equal 
at least to the Spireas and the 
Deutzias, the twig tracery of which is 
delightful when the foliage is off. 

I do not here intend to attempt to 
catalogue the colors that are available 
on Rose twigs in Winter. I do want 
to say that there are lovely warm 
browns, rich deep wine-reds, delight- 
ful clear greens, attractive salmon, 
ecru and yellow tones, and a general 
and entertaining variety well worth 
noting in the Winter, and well worth 


planting for; so that enjoyment of 


the summer bloom may be followed by 
satisfaction with the rich foliage, and 
by equal satisfaction with the twig 
tracery and the twig color. 


ANOTHER adjunct to this winter 
beauty is in the heps, or seed- 
pods, which in some Roses are pe- 
culiarly prominent and brilliantly at- 
tractive. I write at my desk a mile 
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away from my garden, but I can see 
the bright scarlet heps of Rosa seti- 
poda, which will be a decoration above 
the carmine twigs, until they blacken 
in maturity and fall to the ground in 
early Spring. I know that Rosa 
hugonis adds color both in heps and 
in twigs. I could wish that the char- 
acteristic rounded head of Rosa spin- 
osissima and its lovely altaica sister, 
together with its flood of white flowers 
and its crown of green leaves, could be 
followed by something more attrac- 
tive than its black heps, but there 
they are, giving variety as the light 
is reflected up into them by the snow. 

Some of the climbers give us color 
in this direction. That fine Wich- 
uraiana Hybrid, W. C. Egan, can never 
lose its definite green of twig, and 
when it does set an occasional fruit, 
that is scarlet. The rugosas, partic- 
ularly the hybrids, give us a variety 
of twig colors and large and hand- 
some scarlet heps. I do not own a 
plant of Rosa pomerifa, but I am hop- 
ing for one some time, because it has 
the largest of all these rose fruits, 
and is a decorative object throughout 
the Winter. The climbing rose 
Purity shows me very distinct twigs, 
and entirely too distinct thorns, which 
are light in color and devilish in dis- 
position, as well as superfluous in 
number! 


But I do not want to run on and 
attempt to do the thing which above 
I suggested I would not do. This is 
not a catalogue of winter color of 
Rose twigs. It is a suggestion that 
the wise garden man or woman will 
use his garden, and love his garden in 
the Winter, and will get value out of 
the distinctive twig and fruit colors 
that are there for his enjoyment. 





An Experience with Climbing Roses 
BY SHERMAN R. DUFFY, (Chicago) 


ISINFORMATION about Roses 
and Rose growing seems to be 
a habit and fashion of the ages 
beginning with that old one about 
a Rose by any other name smelling 
the same or as sweet, whichever way 
you happen to meet the quotation. As 
we know, some Roses have one scent, 
known as the Rose odor. Others have 
an entirely different scent, the tea 
odor, some have strong and some have 
faint fragrance while a great many 
have no smell at all. So there goes 
the old saw. Truthfully stated it 
should read that a Rose by any other 
name might have no smell at all. 
It would have been so much more 
truthful to say it about a skunk. It 
would hold true there. 


Much Rose misinformation is tra- 
ditional, handed down from genera- 


tion to generation and accepted with-_ 


out thought or analysis. Of this 
nature is the ancient theory that a 


Rose grower must qualify as a jour- 
neyman in the sewer diggers union 
or be an expert excavator in order 
to have soil fit for Roses. Bunk. 
J. Horace McFarland, of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, a short time ago 
exposed this theory but I have him 
scooped by at least thirty years on 
the proposition for I have been grow- 
ing hybrid teas for that length of 
time in soil where they won’t grow, 
theoretically, but they do. I have no 
curvature of the spine from spading 
in planting them and I did it myself 
and never more than a spade deep. 

I did not proceed as if I were about 
to build a house merely to plant Roses. 
I grow only a few because I haven’t 
the time to give to more than a few 
old favorites sure to give blooms to 
cut all Summer. They are not the 
finest Roses in the world, but good 
enough for anybody, and much better 
pay none at all. And anybody can 
o it. 
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Bu in soil that is not well suited 
for teas or hybrid teas, there is 
a wealth of bloom to be secured for 
a minimum of work from the climb- 
ing Roses, particularly the compara- 
tively new class known as the Wich- 
uriana hybrids. I am patiently wait- 
ing for the hybridists to turn out 
more of the large-flowered type such 
as Climbing American Beauty, Dr. 
Van Fleet, Christine Wright, Silver 
Moon and others but they seem 
mighty slow about it and to be stand- 
ing rather still. 

‘I grow the following climbers:— 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Excelsa, 
Crimson Rambler, Tausendschon, 
Aviateur Bleriot, American Pillar, 
Paul’s Scarlet, Climbing American 
Beauty, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Christine 
Wright, Silver Moon, and Prairie 
Queen. 

Prairie Queen and Crimson Ram- 
bler are ancient plants. Pawul’s Scar- 
let is three years old in my garden, 
and the rest are eight; having been 
planted at the same time, a pair of 
each, to form an arch for each variety. 
All are now hardy, without protection, 
but American Pillar and Aviateur 
Bleriot. For their first five years they 
killed back badly unless taken down 
from their poles and given a careful 
mulching. One year as they became 
too large to handle I wrapped them 
with burlap on the poles and this 
brought them through in fair shape. 

They have now been left to their 
fate for two years, having been given 
no protection or mulch of any kind 
and they are vigorous and have given 
wonderful displays,—Silver Moon last 
Spring for the first time justifying 
its existence with a magnificent dis- 
play from the ground to the top of 
the arch of its beautiful creamy white 
blooms. 

From my experience I deduce that: 

1. They are hardy without protec- 
tion after becoming well established, 
and that this requires about five years 
of coddling for budded plants. 

2. Plants from cuttings, on their 
own roots, are much hardier than 
budded stock, particularly in the early 
years of their growth. 

I do not make these as hard and 
fast propositions, because I have only 
two years’ record of unprotected 
plants but both Winters were trying 
enough to do the worst to the Roses. 
But my experiences in favor of own 
root climbers have been rather def- 
inite. I shall regard them as sound 
so long as the condgict of the Roses 
upholds them. Should they throw 
down my conclusions I shall join the 
large majority who regard Wich- 
uriana Hybrids as illogical vegetables 
from a standpoint of hardiness. 


A COMPARISON of the conduct of 
Roses from cuttings and the par- 
ent stock which was made up of 
budded plants will show how I reached 
these conclusions which may or may 
= be sound but seem justified so 
ar. 

I had ten Rose arches to cover and 
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planted ten pairs of plants, one vari- 
ety to each arch. Unfortunately I 
did not know at the time of planting 
that the large flowered types such 
as Climbing American’ Beauty, 
bloomed much earlier than _ those 
closer to the parent Wichuriana, such 
as Dorothy Perkins, or I should have 
made a different arrangement accom- 
modated to this fact. It is here set 
down for the benefit of anyone who 
doesn’t happen to recall it in plan- 
ning for climbing Roses. 

Accepting the plants as hardy ac- 
cording to catalogue description, I 
gave them no more thought in the 
Fall than I did the old Prairie Queen 
and Crimson Rambler which never 
had and never needed any fussing. 
The result was that the following 
Spring I had less wood than I orig- 
inally purchased from the nursery, 
although all the plants had made fine 
canes from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. 

I took them down from their poles 
for the succeeding three Falls, laid 
them out and gave them a good mulch 
of leaves and straw, a painful opera- 
tion, from which I emerged looking as 
if I had been embroiled in a struggle 
with a bobcat. By this means I man- 
aged to bring through most of the 
wood, except on American Pillar and 
Aviateur Bleriot, which would kill 
back for three-quarters of their length 
despite my best efforts. Neither, I 
fear, will ever be hardy in my garden, 
although American Pillar on its par- 
entage I expected to be the hardiest 
of all and it makes the most vigorous 
growth. 


I decided life was too short and the - 


process too painful to bother with 
those Roses any longer. If they lived, 
they lived, and if they didn’t, they 
didn’t, that was all. Silver Moon, one 
of which had been winterkilled and 
the other had made very vigorous 
growth from four foot stubs which 
had survived, was marked for 
slaughter anyhow, because it failed 
to produce a bloom on what was left 
of it. It had made a particularly 
enormous growth. 

Expecting to have the task of root- 
ing out the dead plants, I was greatly 
surprised to find that after five years 
of coddling these Roses came through 
without so much as a mulch about 
the roots, in fine style, losing only the 
unripe sappy ends of the canes. 
Silver Moon again didn’t blossom but 
I gave it one more chance, and last 
Spring it was the wonder of the gar- 
den, a sheet of its beautiful creamy 
semi-double flowers from the ground 
to the top. 

American Pillar seemed to have 
done better. Its canes came through 
green to the tips but leafed out only 
half way up. It may do better another 
season but its growth this year was 
not as vigorous as usual. Aviateur 
Bleriot, as usual, killed back. I am 
trying American Pillar cuttings but 
cannot report on their behavior until 
next Spring. 
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OW as to the own root plants. 
Fearing that I should lose some 
of them, I planted a lot of cuttings a 
few years ago and no plant roots 
more readily from cuttings than these 
climbing Roses planted in wet sand 
with full exposure to the sun in June 
and July. I have rooted as high as 
forty-eight out of fifty so it is an 
easy matter to grow sufficient plants 
to cover a fence or make a hedge. 
For the benefit of anyone who has 
not grown them from cuttings and to 
save the necessity of digging them up 
to see if they are striking, they will 
be rooted, if they root at all, in about 
twenty-four days and they should not 
be disturbed before that time when 
they will be found, usually, well fur- 
nished with roots. Also when trans- 
ferred to soil, the first potting should 
be in light soil as the roots which have 
made their way easily in the loose 
medium of the sand will find difficulty 
in penetrating heavy svil. If they are 
to be set directly in the ground which 
I think advisable, mix some sand in 
the soil if it is heavy. 


I use the flower stems for cuttings 
after the flowers have fallen, about a 
four to six inch length cut off at a 
leaf joint and trimmed back to a leaf 
joint at the tip.- Set to a depth of 
two to three inches in the sand. 

I planted rows of these cuttings 
along the back fence and left them. 
These climbers seem particular deli- 
catessen for wild rabbits which con- 
stitute the chief enemy in my neigh- 
borhood. Often they will cut the canes 
off at the ground and it is wise to 
give a burlap wrapping high enough 
to foil the “cotton tails.” They ate 
a number of the little Roses off to the 
ground but those they missed grew 
finely and are now good big bushes 
which never have had the slightest 
protection. The varieties are Ameri- 
can Beauty, VanFleet, Christine 
Wright. 

A cutting of Christine Wright was 
planted between two currant bushes 
and forgotten. Last Spring those old 
currants put forth a miraculous bloom 
and I proceeded to investigate. Chris- 
tine Wright had made four big canes 
which had rambled through and over 
the currants and were masses of 
bloom for their entire length, a dis- 
play the parent plant never had given. 

The rambler types such as Dorothy 
and Hiawatha grow like weeds from 
cuttings. 


During the last two seasons some of 
the old plants have begun to sucker 
from the root of the graft all over the 
place,—a great nuisance. From the 
corrugation of the leaves and the nu- 
merous spines, it looks like a rugosa 
stock but I am not certain what it is. 
They have appeared ten and fifteen 
feet from the plant, showing the ex- 
tent of the feeding roots. 


Paul’s Scarlet I find is not a climber 
for me, merely a tall bush, and George 
Dickson, an alleged hybrid tea, aspires 


(Continued on’ page 39) 
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due Flower GRowER 


Timely Suggestions for January 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Die and depart, Old Year, old sorrow! 
Welcome, O morning air of health and 


strength! 
O glad New Yeai,*tring us hope to- 
morrow, 
With blossom, leaf, and _ fruitage 


bright at length. 
—Celia Thaxter 
S THIS is the traditional time for 
new resolutions and beginnings, 
let us resolve to profit by the in- 
telligent application-of lessons learned 
from our own and the experience of 
others, and to extend that knowledge 
by reading and studying garden litera- 
ture. May our gardens of 1924 show 
a wonderful improvement, and yield 
increased delights. 


Though there is little active garden 
work that can be done, a great deal 
of actual work may be accomplished, 
by making definite garden plans. If 
desirable changes or additions are to 
be made, note same on plan so that 
they will not be overlooked when the 
busy season arrives. 


As soon as the 1924 catalogues put 
in their appearance, devote spare mo- 
ments to their perusal. It is not too 
early to list the varieties of seeds and 
plants that will be required later. Se- 
lect those that from previous experi- 
ence have been found to be best 
adapted to your wants and conditions, 
and be venturesome enough to try out 
a novelty or two. 

Léok over the garden tools and have 
those that need repairing or sharpen- 
ing attended to at the earliest time 
convenient. Make a list of those that 
need to be replaced, and of such up-to- 
date labor-savers that you propose to 
add to the garden equipment. En- 
courage the love of garden in the chil- 
dren by having a set of garden tools 
adapted to them in size, ete. Garden 
tools (also seeds) should be ordered 
early to avoid disappointment. 





On bright days, when it is a real 
pleasure to be out in the bracing air, 
the time may be used to good advan- 
tage in cutting away dead wood, and 
in deciding what pruning will be nec- 
essary later. While the trees and 
shrubs are leafless, it is a simple mat- 
ter to locate caterpillar nests. De- 
stroying nests and eggs of pests now, 
will save no end of labor, and prevent 
much injury to your plantings. 


If you plan to move any large 
shrubs or trees, have the holes dug 
while it is easy to work the ground, 
and then when the soil is frozen into 
a solid ball around the roots, move 
the shrubs or trees to the places pre- 
pared to receive them. If properly 


done, this method will prove success- 
ful. 


When the cold becomes severe, an 
extra covering of manure may be given 
where it is deemed necessary. A top 
dressing will benefit the lawn. Spread- 
ing a light layer of fertilizer over 
the entire garden will pre vide pro- 
tection, and by the action of melting 
snow and rain, its fertilizing prop- 
erties will become well incorporated 
with the soil. 


If it is to be a success, the indoor 
garden will at this season require con- 
tinuous care and constant watchful- 
ness. The plants must be kept free 
from dust, insects and faded flowers 
and foliage. They require plenty of 
light and air, and judicious treatment 
in watering and feeding. Too much 
water and frequent applications of 
liquid manure or commercial plant- 
food will prove injurious. To assure 
graceful, symmetrical growth, the 
plants should be turned frequently, 
and ungainly shoots nipped as they ap- 
pear. 


Avoid as much as possible, hot dry 
air. Moisture may be introduced into 
the atmosphere by placing vessels of 
water on radiator or stove. Guard 
against a sudden drop in the temper- 
ature of the plant room. Should a 
plant be injured by frost, remove it at 


* once to a cool darkened place, sprinkle 


the entire plant with cold water, and 
give it time to recover; then gradually 
bring it back into light and heat. 


Watch out for insect pests. Pre- 
vention is better than a cure. Should 
any signs of pests appear, take prompt 
action. Washing or spraying with to- 
bacco tea or other suitable insecticide 
will rout the aphis and the red spider 
that thrives in a dry hot atmosphere. 
The flat brown scale, and the whitish 
brown mealy bug may be dislodged 
and rubbed off with a discarded tooth 
brush. An occasional application of 
lime water is beneficial to most plants 
and will destroy worms in the soil. 


The soil of potted bulbs that have 
been put away to form roots, should 
be kept moist. Bulbs that have made 
ample growth of roots may be brought 
forward as required. Other bulbs 
may be potted and placed in storage 
for spring bloom. Allow plenty of 
time for generous root-growth before 
trying to force bulbs into bloom. 


Applications of plant food, and 
tepid rain water, will be of benefit 
to Callas that are being forced into 
bloom. A similar treatment may be 
given potted bulbs that are about to 
flower. Fuchsias that have been rest- 
ing, may now be started into active 
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growth. Make an occasional survey 
of such plants that are being carried 
over in a dormant state. 


Look after the stored summer-bloom- 
ing bulbs and tubers. Though they 
should be kept cool, they must not be 
allowed to freeze. The bulbs of the 
Tuberose, which are especially tender, 
are easily injured by cold. If rot is 
discovered on any sort of stored 
tubers, burn the affected roots to pre- 
vent spreading of the trouble. A 
light sprinkling of sulphur will check 
mildew. 


If one has the patience, and the 
room, and conditions to grow them; 
cuttings for spring bedding purposes 
may be taken from Geraniums, Helio- 
tropes, and other plants. Seeds of 
Salvia, Petunia, Pansy, Stocks, Bellis, 
Verbena, Lobelia, etc., may be sown 
in boxes in the conservatory during 
January. ; 





Water and the Climate 


Everyone knows how much more 
steady is the state of the weather on 
small islands at great distances from 
continents than in most other places. 
Everyone knows how much milder the 
climate is, how much cooler in Summer 
and warmer in Winter, at the seashore 
than a comparatively small number of 
miles inland. This phenomenon depends 
on the water. 

How does it depend upon water? 
What is the effect that water exerts in 
that respect? There are several factors. 
In the first place, it takes a great deal 
of heat to raise the temperature of water, 
or, as the physicist says, the specific 
heat of water is high. If you take, for 
instance, a pound of water and a pound 
of almost anything else—there are a few 
substances that are harder to heat than 
water—and heat them over a carefully 
regulated flame for a certain length of 
time, and measure the rise in temper- 
ature, you will find that the rise in 
temperature of the water is less than 
that of th: other substance. There are a 
few exceptions, but there are very few. 
The result is that an ocean or a lake ab- 
sorbs heat, and does not itself rise very 
much in temperature. 

Again, the evaporation of water takes 
up heat. Everyone knows that. Every- 
one knows that in order to evaporate 
water away at all rapidly you must heat 
it, and the amount of heat that is taken 
up in this evaporation of water is greater 
than in the evaporation of anything else; 
that is to say, you have got to put more 
heat into water in order to boil away 
or to evaporate, let us say, a pound of it, 
than you have in order to evaporate a 
pound of anything else. Thus the more 
rapid the evaporation the more effective 
the resistance of water to the rise of tem- 
perature, and for that reason the cooler 
the climate in the marine region com- 
pared with the climate in a region where 
there is no water to evaporate. This is 
one of the most important of all economic 
factors on the earth. It is a factor that, 
as much as any other one, perhaps, de- 
termines whether a given part of the 
earth is or is not really favorable for 
a high and active and prosperous civil- 
ization.—Abstract from article by Pro- 
fessor L. J. Henderson, Scientific Monthly 
for November, 1922. 
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fue Frower GRowER 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias for the Amateur 
BY GEORGE SIMPSON, (Ontario) 


when confronted with the prob- 

lem of finding suitable material 
for the planting of the bed or border 
on the north side of the house and 
the difficulty is intensified if that 
northern exposure fronts the street. 
There are a number of possible treat- 
ments but if good color effect is de- 
sired no flower better fits the situation 
than the tuberous rooted Begonia. 
It delights in a moist atmosphere and 
partial shade and if the soil conditions 
are right it will thrive amazingly and 


(oe are often perplexed 


ordinary amateur would be better ad- 
vised to procure the tubers, either 
dormant or sprouted, in the Spring; 
and having once acquired his stock, 
he is equipped not only for the current 
season but for all time, as the tubers 
can be lifted in the Fall, stored and 
used again each succeeding year. 
Having obtained a stock of dormant 
tubers the first thing to do is to get 
them started into growth. About the 
middle of March is the time to be- 
gin, but the initial operation can be 
commenced at any time until the 

















Tuberous rooted Begonias as a border on the grounds of the author 


provide continuous, and ever increas- 
ing, bloom until hard frost lays low 
all tender plants in late Autumn. 

The Begonia has so many good 
points to its credit that we can over- 
look its one short-coming and that is 
lack of stature for use for foundation 
planting, but this difficulty can be 
largely overcome by providing it with 
a background of Cannas, tall growing 
Ferns, low growing shrubs, like the 
Japanese Barberry or any other plant 
of suitable foliage effect that does not 
object to moderate shade. The foli- 
age of the Begonia itself is exceed- 
ingly decorative. The Begonia is espe- 
cially well suited to a bed that gets 
shade from a large tree during a por- 
tion of the day, but the bed must be 
sufficiently removed from the tree to 
be beyond reach of hungry surface 
roots, especially those of the Elm. 
The narrow space between city houses, 
where the majority of flowering plants 
pine away for lack of sunshine, pro- 
vides a congenial home for the Be- 
gonia. 


‘| Vaencus rooted Begonias can be 
raised from early sown seed but 
this is a delicate operation requiring 
expert skill and special facilities. The 





middle of April; the only difference be- 
ing that the blooming stage will be 
reached a little later. Take a box 
about four inches high, fifteen inches 
wide and two feet eight inches long, 
technically called a “flat,” (an old fish 
box with the salt thoroughly soaked 
out will do), bore a couple of holes in 
the bottom for drainage, cover the 
holes with pieces of broken flower pots 
and fill the box to within half an inch 
of the top with sand or very light 
porous soil. Insert the tubers closely 
in rows allowing the top or crown of 
the tuber to project above the sur- 
face, water and place the box in any 
room in the house where the temper- 
ature is about sixty-five degrees. Do 
not allow the flat to dry out, but do 
not over water. A piece of newspaper, 
or other light covering placed over the 
box will give shade if the plants are 
at a south window and will also pre- 
vent excessive evaporation. When the 
tubers have been well sprouted—stems 
about an inch in height—they may 
be transferred to other flats or four 
inch pots filled with a light porous 
compost consisting of good fibrous 
loam, leaf mold and a little sand and 
provided with sufficient drainage to 
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keep the soil aerated and sweet. When — 
the days become warm in May the 
plants can be set in the cold frame 
(every garden should have one) and 
grown on until planting time in June. 
It is necessary to ventilate the frame 
on warm sunny days to promote sturdy 
growth and prevent the foliage from 
scorching. Do not set in the open 
ground before the first week in June. 


ONSIDERATION should be given 

to soil in which the plants are to 
be set. Any good fibrous loam with an 
admixture of leaf mold and well rotted 
manure is suitable but if the soil is at 
all stiff it should be lightened by the 
addition of some coarse sand. Fresh 
manure should not be used as a ferti- 
lizer, and if well rotted stable manure 
is not available, a perfect substitute 
will be found in the pulverized sheep 
manure that florists sell. Take the 
plants out of the pots or boxes with 
the least possible disturbance to the 
soil adhering to the roots and set 
them firmly fifteen inches apart and 
water. 

Cultivate once a week during the 
growing season and give water when 
the surface of the soil begins to dry 
out. Never water Begonias while the 
sun is directly on them because if you 
do the foliage will be scorched. It is 
not always necessary to stake the 
plants but if the soil is rich and the 
season moist they will make rampant 
growth and become floppy unless given 
some slight, inconspicuous support. 
Hilling up will help the flower stems 
to maintain their poise. 


The Begonia, although a_ tender 
succulent plant, luxuriates in cool 
moist conditions, and will give its best 
bloom in September. It sometimes 
happens that an early frost will de- 
scend upon the garden, but if the bed 
is:-covered .with light cloth, such as an 

















Tuberous rooted Begonias with 
Cannas as a foundation planting 


old awning, or even newspapers, the 
danger point will be passed and the 
plants will go on blooming gaily for 
three weeks or a month. 

When the first hard, killing frost 
comes it is time to lift and store the 
tubers. Loosen the plants with a dig- 
ging fork, lift them out with the hand 
without severing the stem from the 
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tuber, set them in a flat and place the 
flat in a cool, airy situation under 
cover until the stems dry and the 
tubers have ripened. When thor- 
oughly dry rub off the stems, pack the 
tubers in sand or cocoanut fibre, and 
store for the Winter in a temperature 
about fifty degrees. 

For bedding the single Begonias are 
the most effective. In addition to 
white there is a considerable range of 
color including yellow, pink, rose and 
red in several shades. 


due FroweR GROWER 


Unless provision has been made for 
spring bloom, the bed or border will 
remain flowerless until June. This 
can be avoided by planting early Tu- 
lips or Daffodils the previous Autumn. 
Or the space can be filled with such 
early blooming things as Polyanthuses, 
Forget-me-nots, Violets, etc. The 
Polyanthus can be lifted, divided and 
retired to the nursery bed for use the 
following year, but the other two 
plants are better if renewed from seed 
or cuttings. 


The Cult of the Tuberous Begonia 


Its Origin and Developments, Propagation and Culture 
From The Garden (English) 


OOK at the tuberous-rooted Begonia 
as we see it to-day at some great 
London exhibition! Proud and 
serene, conscious of its incompar- 

able beauty and magnificence, in both 
single and double forms, embracing a 
range of colour that few flowers can 
excel. These magnificent flowers have 
been achieved by patient cross fertiliza- 
tion and selection, by constant intermar- 
riage among but a handful of species, 
all of which, by the way, save one, bear 
red flowers. The first of these species 
was only introduced into England as 
comparatively recently as 1857. A mar- 
vellous story truly, and a flower before 
which we can but bow our heads in 
amazement. 


The year 1857 saw the introduction of 
Begonia boliviensis, a species with small 
scarlet flowers which is seldom—if ever— 
seen nowadays, followed eight years 
later by the yellow-blossomed B. Pearcei. 
These, no doubt, were hailed as wonder- 
ful introductions by the garden lovers of 
the time. They proved to be the found- 
ers of that gorgeous family which is so 
appreciated to-day. Both these were 
natives of Bolivia, but the next intro- 
duction—B. roseflora, introduced in 1867 
—came from the Andes of Peru. In the 
same year, the orange scarlet B. Veitchii 
was also introduced, again from the high- 
lands of Peru. Then came a long pause, 
for it was not until ten years later, in 
1876, that the last species—B. Davisii 
—in our chain of parentage appeared be- 
fore the public. 

From that time a continuous improve- 
ment has been maintained right down to 
the present day: one triumphant succes- 


‘sion of increasing size of flower, vigour of 


foliage and hardiness of constitution. At 
first these plants were regarded as de- 
manding stove treatment to secure suc- 
cess, and men’s hair would have stood up- 
right at the mere suggestion of planting 
them out in the open for summer bedding! 
Wonderful as all this is—for, in effect, 
an entirely new plant has been created— 
I have often asked myself the question, 
“Are all the possibilities behiad us?” 
Is the modern tuberous Begonia still 
capable of fertilization by one or another 
of its forebears; and if so, what would be 
the effect of harking back to one of the 
original parents? Only last year seed 
was offered for the first time of a new 
strain, known as the Narcissus-flowered. 
I have yet to see this, but it is described 
as “a remarkable new race of tuberous 
rooted Begonias, producing flowers re- 
sembling in shape a double trumpet 


Daffodil, the inner petals being joined 
into a large double corona, with petals ele- 
gantly waved and frilled at margin; in 
colour, the flowers range from light to 
dark yellow, orange, buff, blush, rose, 
dark red and scarlet.” This is but an- 
other step on the way, to show that the 
end is not yet; and, provided our “new” 
plants and strains still remain capable 
of fertilization by one or another of the 
older parents, new and still more strik- 
ing breaks may still be procured by re- 
tracing part of the road and re-treading 
it. There is a tremendous fascination 
in all this speculation and experimefit, 
and I, for one, certainly mean to in- 
vestigate along the lines I have indicated. 


ULTURALLY, the grower’s thoughts 

turn in January to seed sowing; that 
is the first operation of the year and the 
sooner it is done now—provided that ade- 
quate heat can be maintained—the better. 
Early sowing means earlier flowering, 
with a correspondingly longer season of 
flower harvest in Summer and Autumn; 
but if a sufficient temperature cannot be 
procured thus early in the year, sowing 
can be delayed until the end of February 
or early in March, and the flowering 
plants still be obtained by the middle of 
August. Nothing is gained by merely 
sowing the seed and persuading it to 
germinate, unless one can keep the 
youngsters growing; better defer it for 
two months even, for I have proved that 
a couple of sowings may be made six 
weeks apart and yet, unless the earlier 
sowing was kept additionally warm, the 
batches of plants will flower within a 
week of each other. 

Very fine soil is essential, as the seed 
itself is so very minute. Shallow wood 
boxes are excellent receptacles for the 
purpose of sowing secds where quantities 
are to be raised, but, where possible, seed 
pans are better. In either case, plenty 
of crocking material should be used 
to ensure effective drainage. To keep 
this from becoming choked up by the 
finer earth, a layer of rougher soil or 
moss should be placed’ over this. It is 
only the top inch of compost that needs 
to be very fine, and this should be made 
quite firm and very smooth and level. 
Water through a fine-rosed can and 
then set aside for a few hours to drain be- 
fore sowing. This sowing is a ticklish 
business, for, while it is desirable to 
sow thinly enough, so that the young 
plants will not require pricking off un- 
til of some size, this is, owing to the 
minuteness of the grains, by no means 
easy of accomplishment. The old time- 
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honoured dodge of mixing with a rather 
larger bulk of very fine silver sand fa- 
cilitates thin distribution as well as any- 
thing. Sowing completed, the vessels 
containing the seed should be covered 
with a sheet of dark paper and a pane 
of glass, for one cannot attempt to cover 
the seeds at all with soil, and the paper 
serves to ensure the darkness that is 
essential to germination. Reverse the 
glass daily to disperse the inevitable con- 
densation and do not water until the sur- 
face requires it. It must then be done from 
below, as it is impossible to water from 
above without disturbing the wee seeds, 
possibly. when just at the point of ger- 
mination. Lower the pans into a vessel 
of tepid water so that this rises to half 
their depth and wait until it has perco- 
lated through the surface; then lift out, 
drain and replace the glass as before. A 
temperature of sixty to seventy de- 
grees is sufficient, and, for soil, I prefer 
a good yellow loam sterilized by baking, 
to which one part of sand has been added. 
Leaf mould, that is used at a later period 
of their culture, should be tabooed as 
it encourages the growth of green moss, 
that overruns the seedlings and checks 
their growth. For the same reason, use 
main water for moistening the soil when 
this is required; that in the under-stage 
tanks very often contains the spores of 
various mosses that begin to grow as 
soon as they fall upon the kindly soil. 
Germination should be followed by the 
entire removal of the paper and the 
gradual removal of the glass, and then 
regular watering, so as to keep the soil 
evenly moist, is all that will be required 
until the first pricking off is done. This 
needs extreme care, for nothing is more 
brittle than a baby Begonia. To prick 
out thinly in fresh pans or boxes is the 
best method, for the largest leaves will 
not at this ‘time be larger than a tack 
head. They should now be grown on un- 
til the largest leaf is about the size of 
a penny, before finally potting in sep- 
arate pots. 


L=? us leave these at this stage and 
turn our attention to another phase— 
starting the tubers. It does not matter 
whether the ultimate destination of these 
is beds outdoors or culture in pots, for 
procedure is the same. Take out the 
tubers from their storage place and care- 
fully look them over, to make sure that 
they are in perfectly sound condition. 
Any that show signs of decay should 
be examined to see if this has spread 
through the whole tuber or if a portion 
only is affected. If the latter, cut this 
out with a sharp knife and powder the 
cut surface with finely crushed charcoal. 
Shallow wooden trays may be employed 
for starting and, after many experi- 
ments, I have found nothing that is more 
satisfactory all around than pure leaf 
mould. Some growers, however, prefer 
cocoanut fibre. Fill the boxes to the top 
with whichever is selected, firm slightly 
and press the tubers into it, so that they 
are just level with the surface, but not 
covered. A temperature of fifty-five to 
sixty- five degrees is ample to start these 
growing freely, a process that is facili- 
tated by damping down and sprinkling 
the surface through a fine-rosed can. 
Do not get the leaf soil over-wet, how- 
ever, and note that the surface of the 
tuber is slightly concave; water if al- 
lowed to collect in this cavity will rot 
the young shoots. Keep in a good light 
and as soon as well started, pot off 
singly those which it is desired to grow 
in the conservatory. Plants that it is in- 
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tended to grow in the open should be al- 
lowed a little more <pace in the boxes and 
can then often be grown on more slowly, 
hardened off and planted direct from 
the boxes into the beds, without the need 
for potting at all. A good compost, both 
for young seedlings and older tubers that 
are to be grown in pots, is a sine qua 
non, and one will find it hard to beat 
one of three parts fibrous yellow loam 
and two parts of leaf mould and one part 
each of decayed manure and silver sand. 
The size of the pots must, of course, 
vary with the size of the tuber—a ques- 
tion of age—one and one-half to two 
inches all around being sufficient mar- 
gin. Personally, I am adverse to very 
large tubers; it is in the second and 
third year that the grandest flowers are 
produced, and after that time the large 
tubers should be used perhaps for bed- 
ding, while other younger and more 
vigorous plants from seed should replace 
them under glass. Until buds form, a 
moist atmosphere promotes quick growth, 
and the staging, etc., between the pots 
may be syringed freely with advantage; 
but once buds commence to form, a drier 
condition of the atmosphere is imperative 
or they will drop these buds “wholesale.” 
A certain amount of shading from ex- 
ceedingly bright sunlight must, in Sum- 
mer, be arranged for, though it is an 
error to shade the tuberous Begonia too 
heavily. Break the light with a thin 
screening only; a thin blind is the best 
method, as this can be run up and down 
as required. Watering is the chief item 
that now needs attention, for the more 
even the state of moisture in which the 
soil can be kept, the better the flowers 
and buds expand. Over-watering causes 
a rush of sap to rise in the stems and 
forces the buds off at the top; on the 
other hand, drought reduces the flow of 
sap and the buds fall from that cause too. 
When water is needed, enough should 
be given to soak the whole ball right 
through, then no more until the surface 
begins to dry. The circulation of air, 
too, must be perfect; a light and buoyant 
state of the atmosphere is as important 
as even moisture at the roots. Feeding, 
too, is an important item, for the Begonia 
is a. very gross feeding plant, capable 
of absorbing large quantities of plant 
food, upon the principle of “weak and 
often.” Liquid manure, made from ani- 
mal droppings, chemical fertilizers, ni- 
trate of soda, soot water, can all be em- 
ployed in turn, varying these as much 
as possible, using them really weak and 
always after watering first with plain 
water so as not to burn the roots. 


OWARDS Autumn is a critical pe- 

riod, for many tubers are lost an- 
nually owing to imperfect ripening. The 
ripening off should be done as slowly as 
possible. As the foliage yellows reduce 
the supply of water—but not suddenly 
—and on no account separate the stem 
from the tuber until it falls away nat- 
urally. Once completely dried, lay the 
pots on their sides in a frostproof place 
with the tubers in them, or, if they must 
be taken out, clean them and store in 
dry earth until Spring. Started tubers, 


' which are to be planted out in the open, 


should be prepared for this by a very 
thorough hardening-off process, trans- 
ferring first from the greenhouse to a 
cold pit, which must be kept closed and 
matted up at night. Then gradually 
admit air until the first week in June, 
by which time they should be capable 
of standing entirely exposed both night 
and day, ready for planting out. 
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A sunny position is better for this 
than shade and the ground should have 
been very thoroughly prepared and ma- 
nured some time previously A mulch 
of old manure, a week or two after 
planting, is a useful aid to keeping the 
roots in that equable state of moisture 
that is so conducive to fine foliage and 
free flowering. Few things can be more 
vivid—from the point of view of colour 
—than these inimitable flowers, espe- 
cially the singles, though the smaller 
doubles (as used at Hampton Court, in 
association with Leucophyta Brownii) 
are capable. of gorgeous effects, when 
confined to one colour alone. When the 
first severe frost comes, the tops will 
be cut back to the ground level and the 
tubers should then be lifted and laid 
out in a frostproof place to dry. When 
the soil has become so dry that it all 
powders off the tuber, the skin of these 
will have toughened sufficiently to en- 
able them to be cleaned and stored away 
for the Winter. 

Should one have a special variety that 
one wishes to propagate true to type, 
this cannot be done by seed, and cut- 
tings must be taken in Summer. These 
are not easy to root, but careful handling 
will ensure good results. Cuttings are 
formed from the side shoots, which must 
be broken out at the point at which 
they spring from the main stem. lt is 
useless to sever them just beneath a joint 
in the usual way, for when this is done— 
although they form roots freely—the 
tubers never swell to a greater circum- 
ference than that of the stem at the 
time of rooting; whereas those broken 
out close to the point at which they 
broke from the main stem will expand 
in the normal way. 

Allow the plants to become rather dry 
for a day or two before snapping out the 
cuttings, as this reduces the sap flow and 
hastens rooting. Very sandy soil should 
be used for inserting, taking care that 
the base rests upon a little heap of 
sand, and keep the foliage fresh by plac- 
ing in a closed propagating frame. Very 
moderate supplies of water only should 
be given, and when growth recommences 
from the tip, take them up and pot sepa- 
rately, growing on exactly the same as 
seedling plants. Cuttings can be taken 
any time from the period when the side 
branches are sufficiently long until Au- 
gust—though the earlier it can be done 
the better, as a fine tuber is thus ob- 
tained before Autumn stays further 
growth. H. W. C.-W.) 


A Visit to Newfoundland 


re THE October (1921) number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER I have read 
with great interest the special article 
on “Delphiniums in Newfoundland.” 

A few years ago I had the gréat 
pleasure of spending some weeks in 
Newfoundland, crossing the Island 
from Port au Basques to St. John’s, 
a distance of five hundred and forty- 
six miles through the more or less 
wilderness. I have rarely seen in my 
travels a more wonderful country, 
rivers, lakes and mountains, of sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur. The 
long stops at the little stations along 
the railway gave us a chance to step 
off the train and gather branches of 
raspberry and blueberry bushes loaded 
with fruit which we ate as we jour- 
neyed along. 
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We spent an all too short day in 
Bowring Park, mentioned in the arti- 
cle above referred to, and found, in Au- 
gust, about all the flowers that bloom 
with us from June onward, all bloom- 
ing at one time. At Bannerman Park, a 
public garden near Government House, 
the residence of the Governor, we were 
amazed and enraptured at the size 
and beauty of many of the annuals 
which we have grown with indifferent 
success in Massachusetts. While I 
do not remember the Delphiniums, I 
do remember the size and beauty and 
wonderful coloring of the Gillyflowers 
or Stocks, many of them nearly four 
inches in diameter, and eighteen or 
twenty inches high; the Godetias, 
large, almost bushes, one spray of 
which was larger than whole plants 
grown under most favorable condi- 
tions here; the beds bordered with 
Mignonette, larger than that for 
which we pay florists tremendous 
prices in the Winter; the Painted 
Daisy or summer-blooming Chrysan- 
themum, three inches across, of the 
most wonderful coloring and varia- 
tion; and many more. One friend, 
whose house we frequently visited, 
had her vases filled with masses of 
Sweet Peas, and Shirley Poppies. 


AM astonished at the lack of knowl- 

edge displayed by the average 
American as to the flora, fauna, and 
the human inhabitants of the Island. 
On my return I was asked by a sup- 
posedly intelligent person, who had 
taught in our public schools for years, 
“What color are the Newfoundland 
people, and what language do they 
speak?” This is one of Great 
Britain’s oldest colonies settled in 
1587, which poured out men and 
money without limit when asked by 
the Imperial Government during the 
war. With a population of less than 
260,000, on one occasion they were 
asked for $2,000,000 and given six 
weeks to raise it in. The entire sum 
was raised in less than six days, and 
was doubled in six weeks. 

The hospitality of the people is al- 
most beyond belief, and it seemed a 
little odd to see the gardens, even in 
the city, surrounded by high fences, 
as we are accustomed to the open 
spaces of lawn and garden here, but 
it is probably a survival of the Eng- 
lish custom. In the outside places it 
is a necessity, on account of the an- 
imals which wander at will. 

I brought back with me a number 
of plants and trees which are growing 
well in my garden,—Wild Iris, Versi- 
color, a Lily, Southernwood, a Larch 
tree, Sempervirens, and several others, 
also seeds of Lupines and Pinks, and 
all do well with me. 


Newfoundland is well worth a visit 
by any one who is interested in places 
well out of the beaten track, and, un- 
less changes have been made .of which 
I have not learned, one can go all 
but one hundred miles by land. 


LILLIAN S. WILLIS 




























Methods of Grafting Roses 


HE Rose i8 propagated by bud- 
ding, cuttings, layering and 
grafting. Grafting is the com- 
mon method of propagating 
Roses for forcing under glass for the 
cut-flower trade in this country, but 
in Europe the grafting of Roses is a 
general practice, especially for mak- 
ing standard or tree Roses. 
Grafting is an art that anyone can 
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BY T. SHEWARD 


Rose so common in B. C. In England, 
these Wild Rose stocks are collected 
from the hedgerows and sold to thou- 
sands of amateur Rose growers who 
work them over to the latest sorts, 
latest sorts for showing at special 
Rose shows which are held in various 
parts of the country in Summer. Any- 
one living in the country should try 
to make their own standard Roses, 
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be used, split grafting, C, saddle 
grafting, A and B, splice grafting, 
T, or side grafting, F. Scions 
are then taken from the Rose that it #) 
is desired to graft over on to the wild 
stock, wood of the previous year be- 
ing used. This is cut into pieces 
about three or four inches long, with 
two or three buds as at O. The way 
to make the scion for split grafting 
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easily learn with a little practice; the 
only tools needed are a sharp knife, 
some raffia (or strips of cloth would 
do), and a pan of grafting wax with 
a brush to paint over the cuts after 
tying in place. 

The wax is made by melting to- 
gether the following: Resin, four 
parts by weight; beeswax, two parts; 
tallow, one part. Melt these together 
in a saucepan, then pour into a pail 
of cold water. Afterwards pull the 
wax till it is nearly white and then 
allow it to set. When it is to be used 
it is melted in a pan as shown at 
R, then applied warm over the band- 
ages of raffia or cloth and soon dries, 
making a very hard wax that is espe- 
cially suitable for outdoor use. 

The Rose is generally grafted and 
budded on Manetti or Multiflora stock 
in nurseries, also on the Wild Brier 





that is, if they have some good vari- 
eties from which to take scions. A 
good standard Rose is worth from $2 
to $5, so anyone who could get the 
Wild Rose stock should try to make a 
few for their own garden, or to sell. 
The Wild Rose stocks are taken up 
in Winter and dressed, then planted 
out in nursery rows and grafted over 
to standards or half-standards as re- 
quired. M shows the way to trim 
a stock intended for grafting over 
to a four-foot standard and two-foot 
standard or half-standard. If M is 
not a very strong stock, say two years 
old and thin, it can be cut off the same 
way as P and the scion set into the 
top. Stocks intended to make weep- 
ing standards are taken up to eight 
feet and grafted over to trailing 
Roses. 
In grafting, any kind of graft can 


is shown at N. The two arms of M 
are shortened back to six inches, then 
with a strong knife, a split is made 
as at K. Into this the scion, N, is 
wedged C, then tied in with raffia, D, : 
and waxed over, E. 
B shows how to make a saddle- 
graft; A is the scion, made from two- 
year-old wood and B is the stock. 
The success of all kinds of graft- 
ing depends on the cambial tissues 
being in close contact in stock and 
scion, at least on one side of the stock 
if the scion is not as thick as the 
stock. Y in the diagram shows a 
section of Rose-graft, the cambial 
tissues being shown by two arrows. 
Roses can also be root-grafted. In 
root-grafting a piece of the root of 
a Wild Rose, three inches long, is the 
stock and a scion is grafted onto this 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Winter esti 


S CHRISTMAS approaches there 
is a great hurry-skurry at the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape 

Architecture not as a part of the cur- 
riculum exactly, but rather in pleasur- 
able preparation. It is green-gathering 
time, and on a crisp morning when 
every grass blade is outlined with frost 
crystals, the party starts; and by the 
time the sun has reached its zenith 
is returning laden with greens. In my 
day, not so long ago, there were gay 
parties also, but we lacked imagina- 
tion. Creeping Pine, Hemlock, and very 
éccasionally stray sprays of Laurel 
were the sole fruits of our labor. At 
the school, however, the slow growing 
Laurel and other precious evergreens 
are untouched, and the baskets come 
back laden with Juniper and Spruce, 
Pine, Hemlock and, of course, creep- 
ing Pine (lycopodium) in variety; 
each cut with due regard to the plant 
and the source of supply. But ever- 
greens are not the only materials 
garnered. There are red berries from 
the Black Alder, Hawthorn, and Bar- 
berry; Blue Juniper and Viburnum 
fruits; black pods from the Buckthorn 
and Privet;-—in fact an endless array 
of varied colors. 


Such is the beginning of the wreath 
making, and the wreaths are not just 
wreaths, but works of art wher2 gray 
green and blue green, yellow green 
and bronzen green are skillfully inter- 
woven and given contrast by the in- 
termingling of parti-colored fruit 
sprays. This, however, is but one 
phase of the holiday preparations, for 
all during the Summer, everlasting 
flowers and seed-pods have been put 
aside to await the making of bouquets. 
I hate the term dried flowers, even 
everlastings and immortelles have a 
mournful sound, and I want some- 
thing more fanciful like Winter 
Glories, December Delights, February 
Fancies, or what you will to designate 
these winter ornaments. At any rate, 
dried flowers are the proper term for 
the usual tight headed bouquet, and 
nothing could be too nice to call the 
Lowthorpe creations. 


Prikst there are the Helichrysums 
in variety; white and _ shaded 
orange and pink and red, sometimes 
tight folded, and then again open like 
a Water Lily, and revealing the yel- 
low stamens. Then come the annual 
Sea Lavenders in yellow and mauve; 
the yellow a greenish tone that does 
not compare with the mauve in 
beauty. And then come seed pods in 
endless clusters and shapes. There 
are spikes of Grape Hyacintis with 
parchment bells; sprays of coffee 
tinted statice; orange seeded Bitter- 
sweet; fuzzy Clematis bunches; and 


among these weeds a surprising deal 
of interest. The pasture Spirea has 
brown clustered spikes, the evening 
Primrose reveals three tones of 
brown; there are plumed and awned 
grasses, brown Cat-tail cylinders, and 
sedges with grouped Achenes, gaping 
Iris pods, old Alder catkins and wee 
grayed flowers of Lady’s Tobacco and 
its larger allies. 

All these give varied silhouettes and 
shapes, contrasts of delicacy and den- 
sity, and color in quantity (with the 
exception of green for that depends 
upon living tissue). Though we may 
enjoy wreaths for a short period, and 
evergreens with their stems in water 
for a longer one, the real winter bou- 
quets are not living, but only lasting. 
In these our background is not green, 
but tones of brown; or if we are 
fortunate enough to have wee white 
Everlastings in quantity, a grayed 
white, and they become bouquets to 
be placed in a brilliant light, not in 
some shadowed corner where they 
melt into the dimness. For this rea- 
son also, one dislikes compactness and 
prefers grace of line etched against 
a light wall. We need oriental rather 
than occidental arrangements. 


A’ I write in the small morning 
hours, a “December Delight” rests 
beneath the light at my elbow. It 
is an old-fashioned mixed bouquet of 
many colors, with the manilla of the 
Grape Hyacinth as striking as the 
brilliant lemon yellow pointed petals 
of an Everlasting. Larkspur reminds 
one of the dull tones of a closed 
Gentian in the artificial light. Heli- 
chrysum gives true white, deep crim- 
son and every imaginable tone of rose 
and orange. There is a weed with a 
dusty shock of a head; there is a ‘tiny 
airy thing in red and white that looks 
like a heather; there are close and 
open spiked Spireas that seem to ab- 
sorb the light and, on close inspection, 
the little round globules of the Gay- 
lussacia have a fascinating perfection 
of form. It is interesting to note 
how some of the browns absorb the 
light and become almost black, while 
others glisten with hazel and ochre, 
gray and buff, and plantain spikes 
may be dipped in gilding. 

Such tokens have nothing transitory 
about them; they are brittle, break- 
able things to be sure, but they carry 
no ephemeral associations; no thought 
of wanton waste as is so often the 
case with a fresh flower trained to 
satisfy our unnatural desires, and sac- 
rificed casually. These have reached 
their maturity, have served nature 
and now, by our forethought, can be 
used to fulfill a further service. In 
our conceit we have come to think 
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that all the world was made to serve 
our petty wishes. Would it not be 
better to come to a greater apprecia- 
tion of things as they are in nature? 
The spirit of the New Year moves us 
to new efforts to improve man made 
conditions, but may it not also move 
us to a greater appreciation of the 
little, natural things, each of which 
in its way is the acme of pexfection, 
and their execution the truly wondrous 
things in our world? 





Note: Acroclinium, Ammobium, 
Helichrysum, Rhodanthe, Statice, and 
Xeranthemum are the family names 
of the annual Everlastings. 





Moonflower (Ipomoea Grandiflora) 


Last Summer I had three Moon- 
flower vines (Ipomoea Grandiflora). 
I found few who knew what they were, 
so I am sending a description and 
picture hoping they may give some 
one an idea as to what the vine and 
flowor are like. 














Moonflower (Ipomoea grandiflora) 


The vine grows rapidly, several 
inches a day, and will in a short time 
cover a good size arbor. The flowers 
are five or six inches in diameter, and 
very fragrant. They open evenings 
after the sun goes down, and close in 
the morning after it becomes warm. 

On cool, cloudy days they remain 
open nearly all day. The blossoms 
open fast enough, that by watching 
them closely one can see them gently 
unfold. They make me think of white 
umbrellas when opening; and like um- 
brellas, they have stiff ribs (greenish 
white) to hold them open. The vines 
are tender, so must be replaced each 
year. 

I have grown only the white, but 
there is a blue Moonflower that is said 
to be beautiful. 

MARY BENHAM 
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My Robin Friend 


BY S. L. 


OLKS may say the dog is our 
F most devoted friend, and perhaps 

they may be right, but having 
had a Highland Scotch great-grand- 
father I am going to quote from one 
of his sayings: “I ha’ me doots.” 


The Robin Redbreast will prove true 
as steel, if we show him (or her) that 
we are trustworthy. My Robin Red- 
breast was worthy, and no doubt she 
thought the same of this old gardener. 
The gardener must often dig in the 
ground if the flowers are a success, 
and it was while the writer was dig- 
ging among the flowers at a big hotel 
way out West that a Robin happened 
to be a guest there. 


Springtime found me busy with the 
borders, hanging baskets and speci- 
men plants that added to the beauties 
of the big wide porch,—and with 
springtime, came the birds in great 
numbers. They right promptly took 
an interest in the work of cultivating 
the flower beds and borders, and also 
invited themselves to the porch as 
well as the borders. After the dozens 
of hanging baskets were arranged all 
around the porch, then our task was 
to give the necessary water. However, 
much of the time was devoted to dig- 
ging through the flower beds. The 
angleworms were plentiful, and per- 
haps that was the reason why the 
Robins were also. It is a fact that 
a Robin would prefer an angleworm 
to a specially good piece of cake—at 
least my Robin friend did. 

Shy at first they hesitated about ac- 
cepting several that were offered as 
my special gifts. Then temptation 
overcame timidity, and at once we 
were friends—lifelong friends it 
proved to be. 


HEN time for the nesting, and 

other new hatched friends came, 
and it proved to be my daily task to 
do enough digging to furnish the 
worms for the red wide-mouthed 
youngsters that have proven their 
friendship ever since. 

On a bright morning soon after my 
Robin friend had shown her con- 
fidence, the round was made with 
sprinkler and stepladder to water the 
hanging baskets. In one of them were 
found bits of grass, strings, twigs 
and a few feathers. They were thrown 
out. Then the next time I found more 
of the same litter and began to wonder 
about it. Again I threw them all out. 
Another round was made with 
sprinkler, and again the straws and 
litter were right there—even more 
of it than before. 

While debating the question in my 
mind what to do about it, Lady Robin 


HARPER 


arrived with bill filled with other litter 
to be added. The look of astonishment 
we each gave the other, provoked a 
laugh on the part of the old gardener. 
The mystery was explained right then 
and there. 

Lady Robin plainly showed that she 
intended to go on with her home build- 
ing, right in that particular place. 

A kindly old lady resting comfort- 
ably in a big rocker happened to notice 
the dilemma the old gardener was in 
and said: ‘“‘Why not let her build and 
hatch her little family right there? 
She expects it of you, and is not one 
bit afraid of you. Do let her have 
her own way—please do.” 

A gardener is always kindly atten- 
tive to the guests at a big hotel, and it 
may be said the old lady and also 
Lady Robin had their own way. 


SMALL block of wood was shoved 

under the nest to keep it from 
being flooded with water, and soon 
after it was finished, there were found 
five eggs of genuine “robin’s egg 
blue.” Very soon after that, Lady 
Robin showed enough trust in the old 
gardener to smile with happiness when 
his daily rounds were made with 
sprinkling can. Then she actually ac- 
cepted one nice lively red angleworm 
that he offered to her in his dirty hand. 


Only a few trusted friends knew 
the secret of that beautiful hanging 
basket. Then soon there arrived four 
red, wide-mouthed little helpless crea- 
tures. That was when our secret was 
told to many visitors who sat there 
beneath that hanging basket. The 
constant clamor of the little ones for 
more food told the secret when Lady 
Robin and the gardener happened to 
be busy hustling for more angleworms. 
That constant hustle to find enough 
angleworms really did have good re- 
sults for the borders and beds of flow- 
ers. 

Then all too soon the time came 
for a general exodus from that basket, 
and it was not long until the visit 
was made to the Sunny Southlands. 


Springtime came again and once 
more the gardener kept busy at the 
big hotel. Then came Lady Robin, 
and with her other Robin friends who 
kindly greeted us. The old friendship 
was being renewed, when the great 
world war called the old gardener with 
enough urgency to carry him away 
from Lady Robin and her friends. 
After a few years when talking with 
the man in charge of gardening at the 
big hotel I asked him about Lady 
Robin. 

“Yes, the old hussy tried her very 
best to build her nest right up there 
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in that basket, and I threw it out sev- 
eral times; then had to take down that 
particular hanging basket for a few 
days, so she finally decided to build a 
nest right up there in the joint of that 
brace arm to the post. She comes 
every season too. I think she’s a 
—- an impudent sassy old hussy 
00.” 

I noticed soon that one particular 
Robin seemed friendly and very fa- 
miliar to me somehow. 

Then I asked for his garden trowel. 

“Now then Mr. just take 
notice, and we will soon see if this is 
my good friend as of old.” 

The old gardener began to dig 
among the flowers. of the border, and 
said: “Come Lady Robin—come and 
have one of your special favorites—a 
nice red one. I'll give it the same as 
of old—come friend.” 

Right at once my Robin friend 
came hopping right up close to me, 
and the joy of the days of former 
years could be seen plainly shining 
in her bright eyes. When she took 
a mouthful of those lively angleworms 
and flew straight up to the nest filled 
with another greedy family of little 
birds, it seemed to the old gardener 
that her happiness could not be equal 
to that which came to him. 


Last year I dug again among those 
same flower beds, and I made some 
new friends who will perhaps come 
again when Springtime comes. Per- 
haps these new friends are of those 
greedy little birds that ate the worms 
taken from the hand of the old gar- 
dener when he dug them for his Lady 
Robin of the hanging basket—who 
knows? 





Fours—Right! 


One of the most interesting birds of 
this section of the country is the Killdeer. 
Its clear-cut call is music to the ears of 
any lover of birds—unless, perchance it 
is the cause of one’s awakening in the 
middle of a summer night. At such a 
time the feeling is one hard to describe. 
One listens to the call as the bird flies 
over until it is at last too far distant 
or the bird has found a place to rest. 

On foot, few birds have as quick, 
graceful movements as the Killdeer. 
Quick as a flash to dart forward and as 
quick to come to a sudden stop, it is the 
trained soldier of the field-birds. Its 
movements may be clearly discerned in 
newly plowed, or in grain fields. 

In the Summer of 1919, I was assisting 
a farmer of western Crawford County 
(Pa.) in the preparation of some ground 
which was to be planted to wheat that 
year. One day shortly after the plowing 
and harrowing had been finished, I was 
driving across the field when I noticed a 
group of young Killdeer with an old 
one. At first I thought nothing of it, 


but with a second look, I noticed that ®) 


they were acting very strangely. I 
stopped the team and watched the birds. 
There were seven or eight (I believe 
there were seven but have not the record 
of that) young ones about half-grown 
with one old bird. At first they were 
apparently skipping around aimlessly. 
Soon the old gone gave a call. Immedi- 
ately, there was started a drill which 
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would put many a crack squad to shame. 
The young ones separated quickly into 
two groups and formed in two lines fac- 
ing each other at a distance of about two 
feet with intervals, between individuals, 
of five or six inches. The old bird took 
a position ten or twelve inches from the 
ends of the lines and facing them. A 
second call from the old Killdeer and 
forward the two lines moved with pre- 
cision and uniformity; the individuals 
passed alternately; and each line with a 
right-about-face of each individual came 
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into line where the other line had been 
previously. Again the lines were facing 
each other. This was repeated three or 
four times before I left. This exhibition 
took place within fifteen yards of where 
I sat. 

Knowing the quickness and accuracy 
of movement of the Killdeer, I have won- 
dered many a time if this were not a 
part of the regular training of the young 
to fit them for just such activity and 
precision—W. Epwin Coon, Erie, Pa., 
(In Bird Lore) 





The True Sacred Egyptian Lotus of the Nile 


(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


MONG the various articles reported 
as having been found in the tomb 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen reference has 

repeatedly been made to floral wreaths 
end bunches of flowers. Although 
nearly every sort of scientist seems to 
have been present at the opening of 
the tomb, the botanist was apparently 
not considered necessary, and conre- 
quently no definite knowledge is avail- 
able as to the actual identity of the 

owers associated in the burial of the 
King. The finding of these floral of- 
ferings has revived the interest in the so- 
called sacred Egyptian Lotus, and the 
Garden is receiving many inquiries as 
to where the plant may be obtained and 
what it is; for in spite of the unanimity 
of opinion among archeologists and bot- 
anists as to the true sacred Egyptian 
Lotus considerable confusion exists in 
the popular mind respecting this flower. 

Many believe that the Hindoo sacred 
Lotus Nelumbo nucifera, which is 
found growing in association with Bud- 
dhist temples, is the sacred Lotus of the 
ancient Egyptians. This plant is not a 
true Water Lily despite the fact that it 
grows in water. Its subterranean roots 
produce tall leaf stems three feet or 
more above the water and are termi- 
nated by a concave circular leaf. The 
pink flowers are extended above the 
leaves upon long cylindrical stems, later 
producing a peculiar pitted fruit not un- 
like the end of an ordinary watering-can. 
The seeds, suggesting an olive seed in 
shape, are embedded in each opening. 
Retently these peculiar seed-pods have 
become familiar objects in florists’ shops, 
where after being dried and treated with 
bronze, gold, or colored paints, they are 
sold for decorative purposes. The na- 
tive Water Lily Nelumbo lutea, or as 
it is commonly called, the American Lo- 
tus or Chinkapin, is the chief source 
of this supply. The Hindoo Lctus (Nel- 
umbo nucifera) has become naturalized 
in Japan, presumably having been in- 
troduced from India by the ancients. 
The Japanese grow this plant for its 
edible tubers which are used in much 
the same manner as the sweet potatoes. 
The seeds are also used in confection- 
ery. About 1876 the Hindoo Lotus was 
introduced commercially into this coun- 
try where it has now become naturalized. 

According to the botanists, Pickering, 
Pleyte, Joret, and Schweinfurth, and the 
archeologist, Wilkinson, the Hindoo sa- 
cred Lotus (Nelumbo) is never found in 
the ancient Egyptian monuments. Fur- 
thermore, it does not seem to have been 
known in Egypt before the advent of 
the Persians who undoubtedly introduced 
it into the Nile region. All of the evi- 


dence goes to prove that the “sacred 
Lotus” of the Egyptians was a true 
Water Lily native to the Nile Valley and 
Delta. Two species of Water Lily are 
figured un the monuments and tombs of 
ancient Egypt, one, a white night-bloom- 
ing species (Nymphaea Lotus), and the 
other, a blue day-blooming Lily Nym- 
phaea caerulea). Of these, the night- 
blooming type occurs much more fre- 
quently. Pleyte found the white “Lo- 
tus” only on a single tomb belonging to 
the twelfth dynasty. Schweinfurth, dur- 
ing his researches in 18838-1884, found 
petals of the White Lily mingled with 
those of the blue in the funeral wreaths 
of Rameses II and Amenhotep I, but he 
never observed any carving or picture 
of the plant. 

The use of flowers in funeral decora- 
tions seems to have been very prominent 
in the nineteenth and twenty-first dy- 
nasties. The custom was to lay wreaths 
and semicircles of flowers on the breast 
of the enwrapped corpse until the sar- 
cophagus was almost entirely packed 
with the floral tributes. Schweinfurth 
found flowers of Nymphaea caerulea up- 
on stems eighteen to twenty inches long 
fastened between the bands encircling 
the mummies of Rameses II and the 
priest Nisboni. A breast wreath from 
the coffin of Rameses II was illustrated 
in Nature, 1885, and consists of foliage 
leaves of Mimusops Schimperi folded two 
or four times and fastened to petals of 
Nymphaea caerulea with fibers of the 
date-palm in such a manner that the 
petals were held and clamped without 
being pierced; these were again strung 
upon strips of Date-palm leaves. The 
flowers and leaves in this wreath were 
as perfect as if newly dried, and con- 
sequently, by soaking them in water, 
Schweinfurth was able to identify them 
beyond doubt. The two varieties of 
Water Lilies observed on carvings may 
be distinguished from each other by the 
leaf characters. Since the leaves of the 
blue species are entire and its petals 
acute, while the white species has 
sharply dentate or toothed leaf margins 
and broad petals rounded at the apex, 
the difference is usually evident, even in 
very crude representations. 

The blue Lotus frequently appears in 
figures of social life. It was presented 
to the guests at convivial meetings, as 
well as at feasts for the dead. In carv- 
ings figured by Wilkinson the guests 
were distinguished from the hosts and 
servants by the wearing of Lotus flow- 
ers. In most of the reproductions the 


flowers are considerably conventional- 
ized, but Schweinfurth saw them in the 
temple of Rameses II at Abydos and on 
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coffins of the Ptolemaic period, painted 
blue. An interesting Theban picture 
shows a pleasure boat, the water being 
represented by the characteristic wavy 
lines and further emphasized by the pres- 
ence of the the Lotus leaves and flowers 
upon its surface. 

The Lotus was also a favorite flower in 
religious observances, being figured 
among offerings to the gods in the fourth 
dynasty and standing in front of Osiris 
at the judgment of the dead. According 
to the historian Diodorus, “When the 
Egyptians approached the divine place 
of worship they held the flower of the 
‘Agrostis’ in their hand indicating that 
man had proceeded from a well-watered 
or marshy land, and that he required a 
moist, rather than a dry aliment.” The 
Agrostis, according to Wilkinson, is an- 
other name for the Lotus. Wiedemann 
says that the god Niefer Tum was fig- 
ured as a man crowned with an upris- 
ing Lotus flower, a symbol of the resur- 
rection and of his power to grant con- 
tinuous life in the world to come. 

The earliest botanical knowledge of 
Water Lilies dates from the Greek and 
Roman literature, but earlier writers be- 
came acquainted with the African spe- 
cies of Water Lilies through traveling 
in Egypt. For instance, Herodotus 
states: “When the river (Nile) is full 
and has made the plains like a_ sea, 
great numbers of Lilies, which the Egyp- 
tians call Lotus, spring up in the water; 
these they gather and dry in the sun, 
then having pounded the middle of the 
Lotus, which resembles a Poppy, they 
make bread of it and bake it. The root 
also of the Lotus is fit for food, and is 
tolerably sweet, and is round, and of 
the size of an Apple.” In a further 
description he states: “Lilies, like Roses 
that grow in the river, the fruit of 
which is contained in a separate pod 
that springs up from the root, in form 
very much like a wasp’s nest; in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten, 
of the size of an olive stone, and they 
are eaten both fresh and dried.” This 
is unquestionably the Nelumbo and not 
the true Egyptian Lotus. 

Pliny, in his “Natural History,” men- 
tions the name “Lotos,” for four distinct 
plants, the herb Lotos, the Egyptian 
Lotos, a shrub Lotos, (probably the 
pomegranate), and Tree Lotos. He 
refers to the Egyptian Lotus as “Lo- 
tometra” and records that the Egyp- 
tian bakers knead the flour of its 
seeds with milk and water to make 
bread, and further states that “there is 
not any bread in the world more whole- 
some and lighter than this, so long as it 
is hot, but once cold, it is harder of in- 
digestion and becometh weightie and 
ponderous.” He mentions that the seed 
pods were gathered and piled in heaps 
until they partially decomposed, in which 
state they were easily washed and 
cleaned free from the outer shell. They 
were then dried and ground into flour. 
He also draws attention to the closing 
of the flowers at sunset (Nymphaea 
caerulea). 

The confusion caused by both Nelumbo 
and Nymphaea being called “Lotus” 
dates back at least as far as a Greek 
record of a remarkable banquet imagined 
by Athenaeus. The conversation turning 
upon flowers, one of the feasters tells 
about the “Lotus” growing in the marsh- 
lands adjacent to the city during Sum- 
mer, and says: “It bears flowers of two 
colors, one like a Rose (Nelumbo), its 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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licity Committee of the A. G. S. 

is certainly whooping it up for 
the Society and it is good brainy stuff 
at that. Keep it up Doc. I read with 
much amusement the tale he tells of 
the “Goat getter.” I can sympathize 
with him as we all have them with us. 
I can stand a lot of such comparisons 
as he mentions, but when a visitor 
admires one of my new red seedlings 
and states that he has some just like 
it, and to prove his assertion, next 
day brings me a spike of old Brench- 
leyensis, then I am ready to quit and 
call the gardens closed on account of 
its being Sunday. 


D* BALES, Chairman of the Pub- 


In December issue I made a sugges- 
tion for the forming of local or neigh- 
borhood flower societies: Well, just to 
see if my theory had a kick to it, 
I brought up the same proposition at 
the last meeting of the Rochester 
Florists’ Association and believe me, 
the bomb that I shot at them was no 
“dud.” My plan was to widen the 
scope of the R. F. A. and in place of 
admitting to membership only florists, 
greenhouse men and growers, to have 
the Constitution and By-laws amended 
so as to admit all lovers of flowers 
down to the humble window box 
grower and to change the name of 
the Rochester Florists’ Association 
to Rochester Flower Lovers’ Club. It 
met with unanimous favor at once. 
A committee was appointed to draft 
the arendment to the Constitution 
and by Jan. 1 we will have every- 
thing in fine working order. From a 
roll of sixty-eight members in a so- 


ciety struggling for existence, we ex-. 


pect to get two thousand members in 
1924 and the work will have just 
started. We have a list of names of 
every man or woman who ever bought 
a flower seed or plant in this city and 
as the enthusiasm of the members is 
now at a high pitch we expect there 
will be many requests made to “sign 
on the dotted line.” We are following 
the A. G. S. plan of giving to each 
member as a premium, one year’s sub- 
scription to “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 
Good speakers will make an address at 
each meeting and we expect to invite 
our worthy President, Dr. Bennett, 
to come over with his slides. I know 
he is itching for a good excuse to 
come to Rochester and this will be 
his opportunity. 


Why not follow this same plan in 
other communities? It will help make 
your surroundings more beautiful and 
the pride and pleasure you will de- 
rive from the accomplishment are 
worth far more than the effort. Why 
not try it? Encourage the growing 
of “Glads” with other flowers; all this 
will help the A. G. S. and the objects 
which it is endeavoring to attain. 





HERE are several new and im- 

portant matters of interest to the 
members of the A. G. S. now before 
the Executive Committee and which, 
when released, will make some spicy 
reading matter for these columns so 
“keep your eye on the cork”; don’t 
miss one number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as there will be more live 
matter of interest from now on than 
has ever appeared before. The secre- 
tary’s office is working overtime and 
we must have cooperation to keep it 
going. Write Doc. Bales and Dr. 
Bennett, congratulate them on the 
good work they are doing and encour- 
age them to give us more publicity. 
Of course they will swell up with 
pride, but I am sure they will appre- 
ciate it. 


Reno J. Fast, of Moscow, Mich., was 
the first one to send in his renewal 
for 1924 and I quote from his letter 
as follows :— 

“T have appreciated very much the help 
the A. G. S. has given me during the 
past year and hope you can keep it up 
in years to come. THE FLOWER GROWER 
also has been very acceptable in its 
monthly visits. Keep the good work up.” 

(Signed), Reno J. Fast 


All members have received their 
notice that dues for 1924 are now 
payable, and you can greatly aid the 
secretary’s office by sending in your 
dues promptly which will save the 
work and expense of mailing second 
notices. We want you with us and at 
the same time send in the name of 
the friend who would also enjoy a 
membhership with us as much as he 
would derive benefit from reading THE 
FLOWER GROWER. The cost of mem- 
bership, which inciudes one vear’s sub- 
scription to THE FLOWER GROWER, is 
$2.00 ner vear, and any one number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER contains infor- 
mation which is worth several times 
that amount. 


Any of our members desiring a 
color chart can obtain full information 
by applying to the secretary’s office. 


I often wonder if the amateur 
grower who may have a valuable col- 
lection of choice bulbs in his cellar 
ever thinks about covering them with 
fire insurance. It is one of the best 
coverings he can put on them, as in 
case of fire they would become a total 
loss, and they require a special policy. 
Think this over. 


Our President, Dr. F. E. Bennett, 
of St. Thomas, Ont., wants to enlarge 
his collection of slides for his illus- 
trated lectures. You can greatly help 
the A. G. S. cause by remembering to 
photograph any fine varieties you may 
grow the coming season. These slides 
really become the property of the A. 
G. S. and I believe require a special 
film to make the plates. Write the 
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doctor and get full information. You 
know he is very quiet in his manner, 
and needs to have his subject illus- 
trated in order to properly present 
it; but if you give him a chance, you 
will find that his voice is “music boiled 
down.” 
JOHN C. DAvIs, Sec’y 


NOTES FROM DR. BALES 


Better knowledge of the laws of 
hybridizing and the ease with which 
new varieties of flowers are produced 
has flooded this and almost every 
other civilized country with varieties 
that are no better or not even as good 
as existing varieties. To combat this, 
the Dahlia, Iris and Peony Societies 
of this country have either established 
test gardens where each new variety 
is tested and given a rating or have 
called for a vote of the members of 
the society and thus established a rat 
ing for a variety. There is no flower 
that lends itself to hybridizing (un- 
less it be the Dahlia) more freely than 
the Gladiolus and there is probably no 
other having more inferior varieties 
on the market. The time has come 
when the A. G. S. must do its part 
in eliminating the poorer varieties 
and the plan advocated by W. B. 
Davis, which we quote in part from 
a letter recently received from him, 
will help toward the desired result. 

I am writing you for your opinion on 
a plan which I think would remedy the 
present very unsatisfactory conditions 
regarding the introducing of new vari- 
eties of Gladioli, which threatens to ruin 
the Gladiolus game for all concerned, 
because of the ease of producing new 
varieties and the desire of all growers 
to introduce some of their seedlings, as 
named varieties. 

Hybridizing I believe should be en- 
couraged, to keep up interest of the 
amateurs, and for the benefits to the 
trade by the addition of any new vari- 
eties of new colors, or of quality su- 
perior to existing varieties of any color, 
which improvement may be in size, stalk, 
in earliness, etc. There are, however, 
hundreds of listed varieties which should 
be discarded and sold out in the mixed 
lots and discontinue listing or growing 
them. Also hundreds of new ones are 
being offered, many of which are not 
up to existing varieties and should not 
be offered. 

Most. growers with their seedlings may 
be likened to a mother and her boy. 
No matter how bad he may be, his 
mother thinks he is the best boy in town, 
and it is the same with the originators 
of many of our “Glads’”: they seem to 
them to be superior to others of similar 
appearance. 

Let us encourage growing of seed- 
lings, but discourage the introducing of 
them unless passed upon and approved 
by the judges of the A. G. S. My plan 
which I offer as a basis is as follows: 

First, let the A. G. S. publish the 
plan in the trade papers and request 
every member to send in a list of twenty 
(20) otf what he considers the best ex- 
isting varieties, by a certain date. Then 
when the lists are received the varieties 
named should each be given one vote 
in the column headed by that name. 
Each letter or list would name some 
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varieties not listed in the first letter and 
a column started for that variety. 

No one should be permitted to vote 
more than the specified number of vari- 
eties, and the hundred varieties receiv- 
ing the most votes (or less than one 
hundred if that many -did not receive 
ten or more votes needed to qualify) 
should be accepted. 

When the votes are all entered up 
and counted, any variety which did not 
receive ten or more votes should not be 
considered in the first class to be listed. 
It is possible that of all votes cast, less 
than one hundred varieties would be 
sufficiently popular to receive ten votes 
and become a charter member of the 
class of A. G. S. approved varieties. 

This would be the foundation to start 
with. Any new varieties should be 
judged at the convention each year, and 
unless they are judged superior to ex- 
isting varieties of similar color, they 
should not be added to the list, the ob- 
ject being to restrict the list of approved 
varieties to the best. In some cases two 
or three of same color would be listed 
because one considerably earlier, or 
slightly different shade and equally pop- 
ular; for instance, there would be no 
objection to listing both America and 
Le Marechal Foch, Flora and Golden 
Measure, etc. 

Growers and dealers who have a stock 
of older inferior varieties would con- 
tinue to sell them, but the star in front 
of every A. G. S. approved variety in the 
catalogues would soon eliminate a_ lot 
of the names from most of the price lists 
because they would not sell as well as 
those accepted or approved. 

If, after the first class is accepted, 
there seems to be some very good vari- 
eties that did not receive enough votes, 
a second class might be added by asking 
each member if he or she cared to sug- 
gest and vote five more varieties that 
were not on the first list as having re- 
ceived ten or more votes. 

If such a plar. should be put up for a 
vote by the Society, my list would be 
started with Mrs. Frank Pendleton as 
a variety which everybody agrees is a 
very good one and one of the first of 
the large flowering varieties. I might 
be sorry that I could not vote more than 
twenty, but any that I overlook will be 
voted by others if they deserve it. 

The proposed plan would require ac- 
tion by the officers and considerable 
clerical work. 

I would suggest that you take up the 
matter with the other officers and legalize 
the authority to ask for an election to 
vote on varieties to be approved, etc. 

The selling of space to growers and 
exhibitors, which has been a “bone of 
contention” for several years has at 
last been settled and we are sure that 
any fair-minded person will agree that 
when an exhibitor has brought a large 
number of Gladioli often from a great 
distance and at a considerable cost of 
both time and money, he should be al- 
lowed to take orders for future delivery 
of bulbs. Ex-President Hinkle, who is 
also a member of the Executive Commit- 

‘tee writes:—“The Executive Committee 
is already of a mind to allow growers to 
sell at shows, and in turn will sell space 
to such growers for their exhibits of 
stock they offer for sale. ****Fact is, 
we are all of accord that this will be 
done, though have not yet taken formal 
action, which will, however, be done I 
am sure, sO you may as well let it be 
known that such is the intention.” An- 
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other feature to be considered is that of 
revenue. No doubt the money received 
by the Society in payment for space will 
help to defray the expenses of the An- 
nual Exhibitions, or it could be used to 
help pay for the Annual Year Book. 


All commercial growers are especially 
interested in the early blooming vari- 
eties of Gladioli and we wil! be pleased 
to publish lists of the ten first vari- 
eties to bloom in each member’s garden. 
The following were the “First Ten” that 
bloomed in our garden:—Pink Beauty— 
69 days; Halley, Maidens Blush and Wil- 
brink—71 days; Sweet Lavender and 
Prince of Wales—72 days; Snowflake 
(K), Nora and Crimson Glow—73 days; 
Bertrex and L’Immaculee—T4 days. The 
time of planting, of course, influences 
the blooming time; those planted when 
the ground is cool in the early Spring, 
do not bloom as soon as those planted 
later when the ground has been thor- 
oughly warmed. For an _ example; 
Halley planted April 23, bloomed in 71 
days, while the same variety planted 
June 8 bloomed in 59 days. In justice 
to the new variety, Elizabeth Tabor, 
which several growers report to have 
bloomed in 50 days, we will say that we 
did not have it the past season. 


Relative to the cutting of bulbs in the 
propagation of Gladioli, the following 
interview with B. Hammond Tracy, has 
been recently published. “I have tried it 
myself several times and find that no 
gain whatever was made. Cutting the 
bulbs will not make additional eyes, and 
every eye should produce a bulb. If 
bulbs are planted without cutting you 
get the production of bulbs in clustered 
form. In ordinary culture you will get 
as good if not better results. No gain 
is made in bulblets, as the bulb with sev- 
eral eyes is past the age of bulblet 
production.” 

So much has been said, pro and con, 
regarding the cutting of bulbs, that we 
decided to try out this method the past 
year; one hundred bulbs of a given vari- 
ety were carefully selected as to size, all 
being as near one and one-half inches 
in diameter as it was possible to get 
them. Fifty bulbs were divided with an 
eye to each division; the other fifty were 
used as a control (check) and were not 
cut. Both lots were planted at the same 
time and in rows side by side. The 
fifty bulbs that were net cut, yielded 
seventy-eight first size bulbs; the lot that 
had been cut yielded ninety-eight bulbs 
of first size, just twenty more bulbs than 
the uncut lot. The production of cor- 
mels unfortunately was not noted. We 
recently purchased the entire stock of 
a seedling of Chas. B. Wing, and while 
they were being dug, we noticed that 
many of these had been cut and inquired 
of Mr. Wing regarding this method of 
propagation. His opinion was that there 
was an ‘increase in bulb production by 
bulb cutting. Another advantage of 
propagation by cutting (and we noticed 
the same) was that the bulbs so pro- 
duced are more nicely shaped and hence 
more salable. They are invariably per- 
fectly round while those that are formed 
in a cluster always have a flat side. We 
would like to hear of the experiences 
of other growers in this matter and will 
be glad to publish their experiences. 


B. R. BALES, 
Chairman of Publicity Committee 
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Frost-proof Flowers 


In the December issue the Editor 
had something to say about frost- 
proof flowers. Well, on December 6 
the Editor went out and cut a nice 
handful of Ten Weeks’ Stocks, which 
is certainly “going some” for North- 
ern New York. Whereas it was sug- 
gested last month that a temperature 
of 28 degrees had been withstood with- 
out serious damage, it may now be 
reported that temperatures as low as 
18 to 20° F. have been withstood, by 
these same plants, without losing their 
vitality. For floriferousness under 
low temperature conditions nothing 
known to the Editor in his experience 
compares with Stocks. Blooming early 
and late Stocks have a very long period 
of bloom. 

Can anyone suggest a flower which 
compares with Ten Weeks’ Stocks in 
this respect and can anyone tell any 
better story than the above? 

















Egyptian Lotus in full bloom 
in garden of A. E. Raynes 





Methods of Grafting Roses 


(Continued from page 32) 


and waxed over. The several forms 
of grafting that can be used are 
shown, at C, whip-grafting, F, show- 
ing how this is done. H shows veneer- 
grafting (I, the stock and the scion). 
W stock and scion united. Split- 
grafting can also be used. 

V shows the way to graft Roses 
under glass in the greenhouse; in this 
kind of grafting both stock and scion 
are growing plants. The stock is 
potted up into three-inch pots; then 
when the roots are well started graft- 
ing begins. In this kind of grafting 
the scion is taken from growing 
plants, generally with only one bud, 
S, and no wax is used. Two long 
sharp cuts are made in stock and scion 
as at T; then these are placed to- 
gether, the inner bark in line, and are 
tied. together, U, then set in a warm 
close frame till the union is made. 
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The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 











The St. Thomas Horticultural Society 
has made arrangements with Dr. Gren- 
fell, the noted medical missionary of 
Labrador, for a collection of Labrador 
shrubs and perennials. Among _ the 
former are some beautiful varieties of 
Kalmias and Azaleas and the Doctor, in 
his illustrated lecture, showed many 
slides illustrating the beautiful peren- 
nials native to that country. If they 
will grow with xny degree of success in 
St. Thomas, further shipments will be 
made for the members. Collections of 
Irises and Gladioli will be sent in ex- 
change for the Labrador products. 


During the past month a great pile of 
compost has been made up by combin- 
ing decayed leaves with manure from the 
local abattoir. The leaves are stored 
each year in a section of the Trial Plot 
and left to rot for two years. They 
were then mixed with the manure and 
the results sold to members of the So- 
ciety for fertilizing lawns and flower 
beds. The demand has been very heavy 
this Fall. It has been the good fortune 
of the Society to have the Streets De- 
partment of the City Council remove the 
leaves from the streets and dump them 
in the Trial Plot, free of charge. For- 
merly they were taken to a public dump. 

Mild weather still continues in South- 
ern Ontario. Up until Friday Decem- 
ber 7 the ground has not been frozen 
and late gardeners are still busy. 

F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





The American Rose Society 





The following Roses have been offered 
for Registration and passed upon by the 
Registration Committee of The American 
Rose Society and the Foreign Societies 
have been notified: 

Name—Silver Columbia. 
A. Leonard) 

Class—Hybrid Tea. 

Parentage—Sport of Columbia. 

Description : 

Habit of plant—Strong and vigorous. 

Character of foliage—Abundant, dark green and 
bronze. 

Freedom of growth and hardiness—Exception- 
ally free growth. 

Flower—Very large with deep petals. 

Color—Silver pink. , 

Form—Excellent form long pointed buds. 

Fragrance and bud—Very fragrant when de- 
veloped. 

Petalage—Very double. 

Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Very 
free bloomer; excellent keeper. The Rose is 
similar to: Columbia except color but is different 
in: Color and size, freedom of blooms, and growth, 
and superior for the following reasons: Large and 
a producer with no cripple buds or Bull 

eads. 


(Originated by Wm. 


Name—Lady Eleanore. (Originated by Geo. C. 
Thomas) 

Class—Climbing Tea. 

Parentage—Unknown. 
Description: 

Habit of plant—Gloire de Dijon. 

Character of Foliage—Gloire de Dijon. 

Freedom of Growth and Hardiness—Up to 
eight feet in California; not tested for hardiness. 

Flower—Bud, light yellow cream, splashed rose. 

Color—Gradually deepening to golden melon 
and copper; open flower often bronzed, varies. 

Form of bud—Globular. 

Fragrance—Slight. 

Petalage—152 (110 large; 42 small). Center al- 
ways well clothed even when full blown. 

Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Blooms 
in California nearly all the year, best in hot 
weather. Falls in damp winds. Foliage mildews 
about like Dijon. 


If no objections are raised to the un- 
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dersigned within three weeks after this 
publication, the registration of the above 
Roses will become permanent. 


RoBERT PyLe, Secretary 









BOOK REVIEWS 








Peonies in the Little Garden, by Mrs. 
Edward Harding; The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, $1.75. 


In this new book of ninety-one pages 
Mrs. Harding evidently intends to reach 
more people interested in the Peony than 
the title would imply to most of us, for 
she classes as “little gardens” all those 
up to one or two acres in area. It pro- 
vides a book at a more popular price 
than “The Book of The Peony” by the 
same author, which was published in 
1917, and also brings the whole subject 
more nearly up to date, especially in 
comments on new varieties. 

Any flower lover counts it a privilege 
to talk with one who has an enduring 
fondness for working with flowers, and 
the personal experiences related in this 
book make it of value to the most ad- 
vanced Peony fancier, while the general 
information given is such as is needed 
by the beginner. The chapters entitled 
“Why Some Peonies Do Not Bloom” 
and “Diseases of Peonies” are especially 
valuable. However, any discussion of 
Peony blight should include an accurate 
formula for preventative spraying, and 
need not consider the use of fish oil, 
which she mentions. 

One chapter covers some of the newer 
French and English; and another a few 
of the newer American varieties. In 
the latter, I especially noticed the ab- 
sence of comment on Richard Carvel, 
which is coming more and more to be 
recognized as an extremely valuable 
red. Walter Faxon is justly given high 
place, but rather than displace Therese 
from “the big three” as she suggests, 
why not make it a “big four” and have 
them both, along with Le Cynge and 
Solange? 

Several special lists are given, which 
include some varieties \ittle known, others 
which possibly most fanciers would dis- 
card. But the opinions of an experienced 
Peony lover like Mrs. Harding are 
worthy of consideration, and thank 
heaven, there are enough good kinds for 
us all to have our especial favorites. 

Among the illustrations, one of LaFee 
is of unusual charm. 


EpWwarp AUTEN, JR. 


STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES is 


the title of an extraordinary volume just 
issued by the American Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclature, embrac- 
ing the first attempt in the history of 
horticulture to propose one scientific 
name and one common or vernacular 
name for each item in American horti- 
cultural commerce. 

The book is a compact volume of 546 
closely printed pages, including more 
than forty thousand entries mainly in 
one carefully cross-indexed alphabetical 
sequence, with a type arrangement which 
makes the approved and the unapproved 
names instantly distinguishable. 

Inasmuch as this book is issued by 
five important national organizations 
having to do with horticultural nomen- 
clature, including the nursery men, the 
ornamental growers, the park executives, 
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the landscape architects, the florists and 
the pharmacists, and has had the active 
and hearty co-operation of the American 
organizations dealing with the Dahlia, 
Gladiolus, Iris, Peony, Rose and Sweet 
Pea, as also that of the American Pomo- 
logical Society and the American Seed 
Trade Association, it will promptly come 
into use. 


Flower growers, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, will need the book in order to 
know the names and classifications of 
the items they buy or receive. 


This work represents a treméndous 
amount of unpaid, self-sacrificing labor 
on the part of the Sub-committee, in- 
cluding Messrs. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Frederick V. Coville and Harlan P. Kel- 
sey; and has also had the constant and 
careful attention of the Chairman of the 
General Committee, J. Horace McFar- 
land, familiar to FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers because of his authoritative writings 
on Rose subjects. 


It is explained in the preliminary 
statement preceding the list of names 
that there is no intention on the part 
of the projectors of this work, long 
needed to “make buying easy,” to pro- 
pose a new system of horticultural 
terminology. Investigation and botanical 
research will go on as before, but can 
pass properly into horticultural use only 
at the periods of reprinting and re- 
vision of this monumental work. Mean- 
time we can peacefully proceed to buy 
and sell, to read and exchange, and other- 
wise to have relation to plants without 
fear the name will be changed over night. 


The book is presented at its bare me- 
chanical cost, without the usual publish- 
er’s profit, and with no cost whatever 
for compilation beyond the mere clerical 
expenses, at $5 for the standard edition 
and $6.50 for a flexibly bound thin-paper 
edition. The latter, though scarcely a 
half-inch in thickness, and _ slipping 
easily into the coat pocket, is clearly 
printed and convenient to consult. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue.) 





The True Sacred Egyptian 
Lotus of the Nile 


(Continued from page 35) 


garlands woven with the flowers of this 
color, called garlands of Antinous; but 
the other kind is called Lotus garland, 
being of a bluish color (Nymphaea).” 
The Lotus of the ancient Egyptians was 
therefore not the pink-flowered Nelumbo, 
despite the fact of its having grown in 
the Nile Delta for a considerable num- 
ber of years, but either Nymphaea Lotus, 
of nocturnal habit, or Nymphaea caeru- 
lea, of diurnal habit. The flower of 
these Water Lilies was employed by the 
ancients in many ways, especially as a 
flower of beauty and ornament. It was 
the emblem of the Nile god, for it was 
a product of the river. It was offered 
to Osiris as a treasured object. It was 
associated with the bodies of the dead. 
There is, however, no direct evidence 
that it was a sacred flower or an object 
of worship. According to Wilkinson, it 
was the “favorite flower in the hands of 
the Egyptians” as the Rose or Orchid 
would be in the hands of any modern 
people. It was also the symbol of Nefer 
Tum and the resurrection in much the 
same way that the Easter Lily is used 
as a decoration and gift flower during 
the Easter season. 
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Queries 


Chicken Manure and Phosphate 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I was interested in a short article in your issue 
on page 1143, on “Chicken Manure for Straw- 
berries.” I have been using poultry manure for 
gardening, also some rotted horse manure. I 
want something to help the soil, particularly 
to get better berries, (Strawberries, Raspberries 
and Blackberries) and Asparagus. I am there- 
fore interested in what you say in regard to add- 
ing bonemeal or acid phosphate to the manure. 
Are these two the same commercially? Which of 
these two is the cheaper? If bonemeal is as cheap 
as the acid phosphate, are there two kinds of 
honemeal, one for feeding and another for ferti- 
lizer? I notice in the price list of a meat scrap 
tactory that they advertise bonemeal. This firm 
makes good clean feed. It occurs to me that such 
bonemeal (for chick mashes, etc.) might be of 
a better grade, i. e., purer and sweeter than 
necessary for fertilizing purposes, also it might 
be ground too coarse. Is there not such a thing 
as bone dust for fertilizing purposes? Is it 
sufficient simply to throw either the acid phos- 
phate or bonemeal on the ground around the 
berry plants or bushes without turning it under? 
How much of such fertilizer would you throw 
on the ground per 100-ft. row of Strawberries? 
In the Fall, Spring, or Summer? R. 

Answer:—What we have tried to make 
clear is the fact that chicken manure 
is a poorly balanced fertilizer. It con- 
tains considerable nitrogen and quite a 
little potash, but is lacking in phos- 
phorus. In order to get best returns 
from it, therefore it is better to add the 
phosphorus in some form. That makes 
a better fertilizer for all crops. Our 
general advice has been to use about 
700 lbs. of dried and fine chicken manure 
and 300 lbs. of acid phosphate. That 
gives a very fair mixture for most crops, 
especially on the heavy clay soils. On 
light soils or where potatoes or root crops 
are to be grown it would probably be 
well to add 100 lbs. of muriate of potash. 
For very quick growing crops like Celery 
or garden crops 50 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
added to the mixture would help. 

As a simple mixture, however, for most 
crops the chicken manure and acid phos- 
phate will answer. The difference be- 
tween bonemeal and acid phosphate is 
easily understood. The bonemeal is 
simply a form of bone crushed or ground 
as fine as possible. The bones are first 
steamed under high pressure. This takes 
out the fat and to some extent softens 
the bones. They are crushec in a stamp- 
mill and run through a powerful grinder 
which cracks and crushes them to vari- 
ous degrees of fineness. The finer the 
crushing the more available the bone. In 
some cases the bones are treated or cut 
with sulphuric acid. This, of course, 
makes them more available, but generally 
when bonemeal is mentioned, we refer to 
the bones that have been cooked or 
steamed and then crushed fine. There 
are several grades of bonemeal. The bet- 
ter bones are crushed and used for feed- 
ing purposes. These generally contain a 
small quantity of dried meat. This is 
different from fertilizing bonemeal, the 
latter being generally taken from tougher 
and harder bones and often treated with 
sulphuric acid. A pure bonemeal will 
contain about three per cent of nitrogen 
and twenty-five per cent of phosphoric 
acid. 

Acid phosphate is an entirely different 
thing. This is made from what is called 
phosphate rock. This substance is really 
a petrified bone or mineral. This is dug 
out of the ground in the form of a rock 
and crushed to a fine powder. This pow- 








der is mixed with sulphuric acid and 
thoroughly stirred up. The result is that 
the acid works upon the rock and makes 
the phosphoric acid available; that is, 
promptly soluble in water. The ground 
bone is really an organic substance, while 
the acid phosphate is a mineral. The 
very fine bonemeal is quite readily avail- 
able. The acid phosphate is generally 
cheaper. That is, a pound of phosphoric 
acid in this phosphate will usually cost 
less than a pound in the ground bone. 
Bone dust is simply a bonemeal ground 
very fine indeed. It is better to work 
these fertilizers into the soil with culti- 
vator, rake or hoe. A fertilizer like 
nitrate of soda might be left on the 
ground to dissolve and work into the soil, 
but a fertilizer like bonemeal is better 
when worked into the ground and thor- 
oughly covered. It will be better on the 
whole to mix these fertilizers before us- 
ing. Make the chicken manure as dry 
and fine «.s possible and then mix the 
bonemeal or the acid phosphate thor- 
oughly with it. 

As for the amount of fertilizer to use 
for each 100 ft. of rows, you could make 
a rough estimate as follows: There are 
43,560 sq. ft. in an acre. If your Straw- 
berry rows are put 4 ft. apart that will 
make practically 11,000 ft. of rows. You 
should use about 800 lbs. of acid phos- 
phate to the acre in order to make a 
good application. That means 12,800 
ounces, or a little more than one ounce 
to each foot of row. You can figure 
it out in that manner for any width of 
row or any amount of fertilizer to be 
used on a full acre——Rural New Yorker 





Trouble with Asparagus Fern 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I notice an interesting article on the Asparagus 
and hoping for help about my Sprengerii, read 
it through. Mr. Parnell only mentions the one 
common variety. Now— 

I had a small Sprengerii which I transferred 
to a porch box last Spring—it grew beautifully 
and in September I transplanted it to a pot, 
leaving it on the porch for a time before bringing 
it into the house. I have it in a large reed 
jardiniere—plenty of air all around the pot and 
sitting in a bay, where it gets sunlight—have 
opened window when weather permitted but it 
is now too cool. My lovely long fronds have 
yellowed and shed till I had to cut them. 

It seems (to me) to thrive better with a sane 
amount of water and I’ve tried to be very care- 
ful of it. It was pretty and green (though 
small) all last Winter, till in early Spring it did 
the same thing it has done this Fall. 

I love it—I love all my plants—they are to me 
like children. I have practically the soil de- 
scribed by Mr. Parnell for Plumosus, having a 
little sand mixed in. 

Can Mr. Parnell help me? I will truly ap- 
preciate any information on the gubject. 


Mrs. W. E. B. 


Answer:—I regret that I cannot an- 
swer this inquiry as definitely as I would 
like to do, as there are many causes 
that would contribute to bring the plant 
to its present condition. One is that 
the plant may be infested with red spider 
or some fungoid pest. Another is that 
it may have been given too much, or 
not enough water at times. Again the 
roots may have been damaged or injured 
more or less at some time, and conse- 
quently are more or less decayed. A 
careful examination will show the cause 
* Any trouble and then it can be rem- 
edied. 
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As this Asparagus is not an expensive 
plant I suggest that to save time and 
trouble it be thrown away and another 
plant procured. Or it may be carried 
along in its present condition till warm 
weather comes again when all the foliage 
should be cut off, and the soil washed 
clean from the roots and planted out in 
a rich deep border and a partially shaded 
situation for the summer months. Its 
condition in the Fall will decide whether 
it is in a suitable condition to be potted 
and brought inside. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 





An Experience with Climbing Roses 
(Continued from page 27)] 


to be a climber and blooms as a hy- 
brid perpetual,—a magnificent Rose 
with enormous velvety dark crimson 
bloom. Reine Marie Henriette is the 
only tender climber I have. 

Dickson and Henriette I grow 
pegged down. In the Fall I bend over 
the long canes and tie the ends firmly 
to stout stakes driven in the ground, 
covering the branches with a pile of 
leaves two feet deep after the first 
freeze. They are left tied in the same 
position in the Spring when the 
mulch is removed and are allowed to 
bloom in that position, the result be- 
ing about double the quantity secured 
if they grow upright, a cluster of 
buds coming from each leaf axil and 
making a magnificent display. They 
are short stemmed but the extra 
quantity repays. 

I grew a Hiawatha this year pegged 
down as a bedding plant making a bor- 
der around a group of Spuria Irises. 
It was very handsomé and unusual in 
effect. The canes of this Rose are so 
ductile, and as it inherits the Wich- 
uriana tendency of running along the 
ground it is a simple matter to train 
it flat. I am indebted for the pegging 
down idea to H. H. Thomas’ very ex- 
cellent book on Roses. It is a very 
fine idea for the rampant growers that 
are too tall for convenient bushes and 
not tall enough for climbers. I shall 
treat Paul’s Scarlet in this manner 
next year. 





Tree Pzeonies 


Until the end of November is the best 
time to plant the Moutan Pzonies, for 
there is still some warmth in the soil, and 
if the plants are sufficiently established 
before Winter sets in they will, in most 
cases, flower during next year. Cer- 
tainly, even so, flowers will not be very 
plentiful, for it is not until several years 
have elapsed that the gorgeous beauty 
of the Tree Peony is fully revealed. 
Planting should be done in deep, well- 
drained, and rich soil, while occasional 
allowances of liquid-manure during Sum- 
mer will be beneficial. Some of the 
better sorts may be named in P. fragrans 
maxima plena (clear rose), Coquette des 
Blanches (double white), Mme. Stuart 
Low, an especially good sort (red flushed 
with salmon), Monte Cristo (orange- 
salmon), Zenobia (a good maroon), Eliza- 
beth (rose-salmon), and Flora (a very 
pretty single white variety). Alli the 
others are doubles. Dumrrigs, (In Gar- 
dening Illustrated) 
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My Bulbs and Azaleas Indoors 


My bulbs indoors are really grown 
under adverse conditions, for though in 
a room with a southern exposure, the 
house is lighted entirely by gas and 
heated with a hot-air furnace. The bulbs 
that have done the best have been single 
Dutch Hyacinths (and I always buy the 
varieties recommended for indoors by 
any reliable seedsman), Narcissus Stella, 
Barri Conspicuus, Emperor, Empress, 
Golden Spur, and Freesia refracta alba, 
and the best results are obtained by 
buying only the largest sized bulbs. The 
soil must be good garden soil and well- 
rotted manure half and half, well mixed 
with a little sand. The Hyacinths and 
Narcissus should be planted in pots that 
hold from two to three bulbs, the tops 
of the Hyacinth bulbs being just above 
the soil, the Narcissus just below. The 
pots should be put on shelves in a cellar 
that in cold weather is above freezing, 
kept in the dark at least five or six 
weeks, and thev should not be allowed 
to get dry. In my cellar I have to water 
every three or four days. Some growers 
recommend burying the pots in the gar- 
den, but this is more troublesome, and 
I think the results do not justify it. 


If one wants to plant from eight to a 
dozen bulbs of one variety together, 
wooden starch boxes are very good. Plane 
off the lettering and bind them top and 
bottom with tin tape. Then stain them 
green or brown. Never plant different 
varieties or colors together for they do 
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not bloom at the same time, and the 
effect is not so good as when the color 
is massed. Of course, this applies only 
to bulbs grown indoors. I plant half 
my bulbs from October ist to 15th, and 
the rest about November 15th, and by 
bringing up a few pots at a time, I 
have blooms from Christmas until April 
1st. The bulbs should be brought to the 
light when they have pushed up an inch 
or two above the soil. Sometimes it 
will be eight weeks before some of them 
show signs of growth, especially the 
Emperor and Empress Narcissi. The 
Freesias should be planted closely, at 
least twelve in a four-inch pot, with the 
tops above the ground, and put in a 
sunny window as soon as planted. 

After the Narcissus have finished 
blooming, I put the pots in the cellar and 
leave them there until about July Ist, 
when I take the bulbs out of the pots, 
clean them off, put them in a paper bag, 
and hang them in a dry closet. In the 
Fall these bulbs may be planted out- 
of-doors and will bloom there indef- 
initely. The Hyacinth and Freesia bulbs 
are not worth keeping in this way. 

The only other plants I have in my 
window are Azaleas, and while the 
blooms are not so large as when they 
first come from the florist, they are very 
pretty. While in the house they are kept 
very wet, having water always in the 
saucer, and in Summer they are put 
somewhere where they de not get the 
direct rays of the sun and kept very 
wet. A good many leaves drop off in the 








THE PUMPKIN FOR BEAUTY AND UTILITY 








It is not often that a Pumpkin vine is used in an 
ornamental sense, but when a stray Pumpkin seed am- 
bitiously sprouted and pushed up its two green leaves 
between the cement porch and walk of Mrs. Louis J. 
Oriva’s residence in Los Angeles, California, Mrs. Oriva 
decided to give the little thing a chance. She furnished 
it a support in the shape of the lattice on her back 
porch, and the Pumpkin vine grew and flourished 
mightily. Soon it had covered the entire porch, and was 
a thing of beauty, being a mass of large yellow flowers 
every morning. It attracted much attention because of 
its novelty, and the bloom was really beautiful, and 
could show off to better advantage than Pumpkin 
blossoms usually have the chance to do. 

Not only was it ornamental, and useful for shade, 
but, being of the variety known as “Pie Pumpkin” it 
bore thirty Pumpkins of good size, which afforded Mrs. 
Oriva pie material for many months. In the Fall, she 
stored some of them in her garage, and by the following 
February, she still had Pumpkins. In fact, it rather 
looked as if she would have Pumpkins to last until time 


to grow a new crop. 


DELPHIA PHILLIPS 
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house, but that does not matter, and they 
will give a very pretty bloom for three 
months, well repaying any care. I never 
repot them, and of my five Azaleas, therg 
are three that I have had for four years, 
and they have hloomed every Winter,— 
ELIZABETH Nott DouGHTy, (In Woman's: 
Nat'l Farm and Garden Bulletin). , 





Sphagnum, or Sphagnum Moss 
MUCH USED BY GARDENERS AND FLORISTS 5 


Sphagnum Moss, Bog-moss, or Peat. 
moss is found in swamps or bogs and jg © 
one of the plants from which peat jg” 
formed; it is much used by gardeners, | 
Its geographical distribution extends to | 
all countries in the North Temperate: 
zone. According to Warnstorf, 191j” 
(Engler’s “Das Pflanzenreich”), there 
are 342 recognized species of Sphagnum, © 
of which many occur in North America,” 
Sphagnum Mosses differ from the true’ 
mosses so much that they are usua 


classified in a distinct family, Sphag. | . 


naceae. Besides differences in structure” 
of the reproductive organs, the marked” 
differences lie in the larger growth of | 
sphagnum (which is often a foot or more” 
in height), its soft appearance, pale 
green color, and the absence of root! 
hairs. The stems and leaves are incloseg 
or encircled by ene, two, and often four] 
strata of transparent cells connecteg 
with each other by small holes, which 
have the capacity of sucking up and re 


taining a large amount of water. These #@ 


cells therefore perform the function of) 
root-hairs, and it is this abundant water 
storage tissue that makes sphagnum) 


moss of so much use to gardeners in the ™ 


cultivation of Orchids, Anthuriums, and) 
the like, and in fact most plants of an” 
epiphytal or swamp-loving character, 
such as Sarracenia and Darlingtonia,” 
Sphagnum often forms at least one-third 
of the compost in which Pitcher-plantg’ 
and epiphytes are grown. The fresh” 
green tips of Sphagnum are also most] 
useful for surfacing pots of Orchids” 
and other plants. Besides giving them” 
a better appearance, the moss acts as an” 
index to the moisture condition of the | 
plant. Sphagnum is also useful in the™ 
propagation of many stove plants, such | 
as Cordyline, Nepenthes, and the like; 
for starting tropical tuberous-rooted | 
plants, such as fancy Caladiums; for” 
sowing seeds of Orchids, Anthuriums, ” 
Nepenthes, and Sarracenias when fresh | 
and chopped fine; as a mulch; as a non- 


conducting material for plants in pots in | 


exposed positions in Summer; and in| 


packing plants for transportation, for” 
which purpose it is an ideal material. 7 


Owing to its sponge-like character it may” 
be used wet or dry, according to the char-— 


acter of the plants intended for pack-¥* 


ing. 


Unless one has an ideal position in 
which to keep Sphagnum Moss after 7 
gathering it from its native place, on™ 


unless one has conditions very similar to 
its native habitat, it is difficult to keep it” 


living for any length of time. This does § 
not greatly matter, except that Sphag- 7 


num used for surfacing pots should al- 
ways be living for the sake of appear- 
ance. That which is used in potting 
and propagating need not necessarily 
be living as long as it is fresh and 
not decayed, while partially decayed moss 


may be used for mulching and packing. @ 


EDWARD J. CANNING © 


(In Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture) j 
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